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Alas ! 
By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
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IN TWO PARTS. 
Part I].—Euizaseru. 


Cuapter XI. 


“IT do remember an apothecary,— 
And hereabouts he dwells.” 


— days later she is called upon to perform the task she has 

undertaken. Probably she has spent those two days, and also 
the appertaining nights, in bracing her mind to it, for Jim can 
plainly see the marks of that struggle, though he is not aware of 
its existence, graved upon her face, on the third morning after 
the excursion to the Mole, when he comes in search of her. He 
does not find her in her accustomed corner of the terrace, but, 
looking down over the balustrade, sees her sitting below and 
alone on a small tree-shaded plateau that seems to have been 
levelled for lawn-tennis or bowls. Probably the giggling and 
chaffering of the girls on the terrace, and the respectful but 
persistent importunities of the Omars and Ahmeds to buy their 
colourful wares outspread on the hot flags, have oppressed her 
spirits. 

Fritz has carried down for her an arm-chair, a cane table, and a 
Persian rug for her feet, and she looks as if she were established 
for the day. 

Since Byng has been out of danger Elizabeth has returned to 


her embroidery. She is one of those women to whom needlework is 
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unaffectedly dear, like that other sweet woman “who was so 
delicate with her needle.” 

Before she catches sight of him he watches for a few moments 
her bright bent head and flying white fingers, and is able to 
perceive how many sighs she is sewing into the pattern. 

“What a morning!” he says, running down the steps and 
joining her. “No one has any excuse for being an invalid to-day, 
has he?” 

There is no second seat, so he stands beside her, looking up 
over her head at the tall trees above her, from which immense 
garlands of ivy are hanging and swinging in the warm breeze. 
That potent ivy has killed one tree altogether. 

She glances up at him mutely, knowing that he has not come 
merely to tell her that the day is fine. 

“We can hardly keep him on his sofa; he is virtually almost 
well, so well that he is quite up to seeing people. He would like 
—he has been asking—to see you.” 

He had thought her nearly as pale as it was possible for her to 
be when he had first come upon her. He now realises how many 
degrees of colour she then had left to lose. While he speaks she 
has been mechanically pulling her thread through, and as he 
ceases, her lifted hand stops as if paralysed, and remains holding 
her needle in the air. 

It has come, then. For all her two days’ bracing, is she 
ready for it? 

“ Now?” 

The whisper in which this monosyllable is breathed is so stamped 
with a fear that borders on terror, that his one astonished thought 
is how best to reassure her. 

“Not if you do not feel inclined, of course—not unless you like. 
It can perfectly well be put off to another time. I can tell hin— 
there will not be the least difficulty in making him understand— 
that you do not feel up to it this morning: that you would rather 
have more notice.” 

“But I would not,” she says, standing up suddenly, and with 
trembling hands laying her work down upon the table, and 
beginning from dainty habit to pin it up in its protecting 
white cloth. “What good would more notice—a year’s notice—— 
do me?” 

She turns away from him and fixes her unseeing eyes, glassy 
and dilated, upon a poplar tree that is hanging tasselled catkins 
out against the sky. Then once again she faces him, and he sees 
that there are cold beads of agony upon her forehead. 

“Wish for me,” she says huskily— wish very hard for me, that 
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I may get through it—that we may both get through it— 
alive! ”. 

Then, motioning to him with her hand not to follow her, she 
walks quickly towards the hotel. 

It is impossible to him to stay quiet. He wanders restlessly 
away, straying he knows not whither. The mimosas are out 
charmingly in the gardens, sending delicious whiffs of perfume 
from the soft yellow fluff of their flowers. The pinky almond-trees 
are out too, but not till long afterwards does he know it. 

By-and-by he finds himself strolling, unhindered by a gardener 
placidly digging, through the grounds of a villa to let. Gigantic 
violets send their messages to his nostrils, the big and innumerable 
blue blossoms predominating over the leaves, which in England 
have to be so carefully searched for them. Superabundant oranges 
tumble about his feet; arum lilies, just discovering the white 
secret hid in their green sheaths, stand in tall rows on either side 
of him; a bed of broad beans points out the phenomenon of her 
February flowers to him. He sees and smells none of them. 
Have his senses stolen away with his heart into Byng’s bed- 
chamber? They must have done so, or he could not see with 
such extraordinary vividness the scene enacting there. He has 
himself helped to place it in such astonishing reality before 
himself. Does not he know the exact position of the chair she is 
to occupy? Did not he place it for her before he went to fetch 
her? Nor can his reason prevent his distorted fancy from 
presenting the interview as one between happy and confessed 
lovers. Even the recollection of her features, ghastly and with 
beads of agony dewing them, cannot correct the picture of his 
mind as he persistently sees it. ‘That she meant, when he parted 
from her, to renounce Byng, he has no manner of doubt. But 
does not he know the pliancy of her nature? Is not he convinced 
that the rock on which her life has split is her inability ever to 
refuse any one anything that they ask with sufficient urgency or 
with enough plausibility to persuade her that she can do them a 
kindness by yielding ? 

How much more, then, will she be incapable of resisting the 
importunate passion of her own heart’s chosen one, freshly risen 
from a bed of death. Presently his restless feet carry him away out 
of the villa grounds again. He finds himself on the Boulevard 
Mustapha, and sits down on the low wall by the roadside, staring 
absently at a broken line of dusky stone-pines, cutting the ardent 
blue of the African sky on the hill opposite, and at an arcaded 
campagne throned high up among the verdure. He knows that it 
belongs to an Englishman who made reels of cotton, and the idle 
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thought saunters across his mind how strange it is that reels of 
cotton should wind any one into such a lofty white Eden! Can 
the interview be lasting all this while? Is not it yet ended? 
May not his tormented fancy see the chair by Byng’s sofa once 
again empty or occupied by nurse or mother? Will not Mrs. 
Byng, will not Elizabeth herself, have seen the unfitness of 
taxing a sick man’s faint powers by so extreme a strain upon 
them? But no sooner has this suggested idea shed a ray of 
light upon his darkness than an opposing one comes and blows it 
out. Has not Byng a will of his own? Will he be likely so 
soon to let her go? Nay, having once recovered her, will he ever 
let her out of his sight again? The thought restores him to 
restless action, and, although with sedulous slowness, he begins 
to retrace his steps towards the hotel. At a point about a 
quarter of a mile distant from it, the lane which leads to the 
Villa Wilson debouches into the road, and debouching also into 
the road he sees the figure of Cecilia, who, catching sight of him, 
as if unable to wait for him to join her, almost runs to meet him. 

“T was coming to call upon you,” says she eagerly. “Oh!” 
—with a laugh—“ to-day I really cannot stay to think of the 
proprieties, and you have not been to see us for such centuries! ” 

“T have been nursing Byng.” 

“Oh yes; poor man! How dreadfully ill he must have been! 
I was so glad to hear he was better.” 

There is such a flat tepidity in the tone of these expressions of 
commiseration, something so different from the tender alertness 
of Cecilia’s former interest in their object, that Jim, roused out of 
his own reflections to regard her more attentively than he has 
yet done, sees that she is preoccupied by some subject quite alien 
to the invalid. 

“T have a piece of news to tell you ”—with a sort of angry 
chuckle. “Such a piece of news! I am sure you will be 
delighted at it.” 

At her words a wonder as idle and slack as his late thought 
about the reels of cotton crosses him as to what possible piece of 
news to be told him by the buxom and excited person before him 
could give him the faintest pleasure. That wonder sends up his 
eyebrows, and throws a mild animation into his voice. 

“Indeed ?” 

“Do you like ”—still chuckling—“ to be told a piece of news 
or to guess it ?” 

“T like to be told it.” 

“Well, then ”—with a dramatic pause—“ we are going to have 
a wedding in the family.” 
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“My dear girl!” cries he, smiling very good-naturedly, and 
with a sensation that, though not violent, is the reverse of 
annoyance. “Hurrah! So he has come at last! Who is he? 
How dark you have kept him !” 

Cecilia shakes her head and gives a short and rosy laugh. 

“Oh, it is not I! You are wide of the mark.” 

“ Your father ?”—in a shocked voice. 

He has a confused and illogical feeling that a second marriage 
on the part of Mr. Wilson would be a slight upon Amelia’s 
memory. 

“ Father ! ”—with an accent that plainly shows him he is still 
further afield than in his conjecture—“ poor father! No, indeed ; 
Heaven forbid! Fancy me with a stepmother!” 

She pauses to give a shudder at the idea, while Jim gapes 
blankly at her, wondering whether she has gone off her head. 

“Oh, no; it is neither father nor 1! No wonder you look 
mystified. It is—Sylilla!” 

“Sypriza !!!!” 

Although Mr. Burgoyne has not got it on his conscience that 
he has ever either expressed or felt anything but the most 
strenuous and entire disbelief in Sybilla’s maladies, yet it has 
never occurred to him as possible that she should engage in any 
occupation nearer akin to the ordinary avocations of life than 
imbibing tonics through tubes and eating beef essences out of cups. 

“She is going to marry Dr. Crump!” continues Cecilia, not on 
the whole dissatisfied with the effect of her torpedo. ‘‘ When she 
told father, she said that he had saved her life, and that the least 
she could do was to dedicate the poor remainder of it to him. 
She tells other people that she is marrying him because we wish 
it! You know that that was always her way.” 

“ Syprixa ! !!” 

“T thought that there must be something in the wind, as since 
the beginning of the month she has never once wished me good- 
bye; and the housemaid upset the ink-bottle over the book of 
prescriptions without her ever finding it out; and the clinical 
thermometer has not appeared for a week!” 

“ Sypriza ! !!” 

“T thought I should surprise you; it gives one a disgust for 
the idea of marrying altogether, does not it? I have come to the 
conclusion that I do not care now if I never marry. Father and 
I get on quite happily together ; and when one is well off, one 
can really be very fairly content in a single state; and, at all 
events, I am sure [ do not envy Sybilla.” 

“Nor I Crump”—with an emphasis so intense that Cecilia 
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bursts out into a laugh of a more genuine character than any she 
has yet indulged in. 

“You will have to give her away!” she cries, as soon as she 
can again speak distinctly. ‘“ Father will marry her, of course, 
and you must give her away. I am sure she will insist upon it.” 

“She will have to make haste, then,” returns he, recovering 
enough from his first stupefaction to join Cecilia in her mirth ; 
“for I shall not be here much longer.” 

“ You are not going away ?”—raising her eyebrows, and with 
a tinge of meaningness in her tone which vaguely frets him. 

“Why should not I go?” he asks irritably, his short and 
joyless merriment quite quenched. ‘“ What is there for a man to 
do here? I have stayed already much longer than I meant. I 
am engaged to meet a friend at Tunis—the man with whom I 
went to the Himalayas three years ago: we are going to make 
an excursion into the interior. I am only waiting for some guns 
and things. Why should not I go?” 

“There is no earthly reason,” replies she demurely ; “ only that 
I did not know you had any such intention. But then, to be 
sure, it is so long since I have seen you—not, I think,” glancing 
at him for confirmation of her statement rather too innocently, 
“since the lovers—ha! ha!—and I met you and Miss Le 
Marchant driving on the quay.” 


Cuaprer XII. 


Exizazetu’s feeble tap at Byng’s door is instantly answered by 
the nurse, who, opening it smilingly to admit her, the next 
moment, evidently in accordance with directions received, passes 
out herself and shuts it behind her. Elizabeth, deprived of the 
chaperonage of her cap and apron, and left stranded upon the 
threshold, has no resource but to cross the floor-as steadily as a 
most trembling pair of legs will let her. 

The room is a square one, two of its thick walls pierced by 
Moorish windows. Drawn up to one of those windows—the one 
through which Jim had caught his first glimpse of Elizabeth on 
the night of his arrival—is the sick man’s sofa, At the side of 
that sofa his visitor has, all too soon, arrived. She had prepared 
a little set speech to deliver at once—a speech which will give 
the keynote to the after-interview; but, alas! every word of it 
has gone out of her head. Unable to articulate a syllable, she 


stands beside him, and if any one is to give the keynote, it must 
be he, 
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“This is very, very good of you. It seems a shame to ask you 
to come here, with all this horrid paraphernalia of physic about ; 
but I really could not wait until they let me be moved into 
another room.” 

She has not yet dared to lift her eyes to his face, in terror lest 
the sight of the change in it shall overset her most unsure com- 
posure. Already, indeed, she has greedily asked and obtained 
every detail of the alteration wrought in him. She knows that 
his head is shaved, that his features are sharp, and that his voice 
is faint; and when, as he ceases speaking, she at last wins 
resolution enough to look at him, she sees that she has been told 
the truth. His head is shaven, his nose is as sharp as a pen, and 
his voice is faint. She has been told all this; but what is there 
that she has not been told? What is his voice besides faint ? 

“Will not you sit down? It seems monstrous that I should 
be lying here letting you wait upon yourself? Will you try that 
one?” pointing to the chair which is figuring at the same 
moment so prominently in Jim’s tormented fancy. “I am afraid 
you will not find it very comfortable. I have not tried it yet, 
but it looks as hard as a board.” 

She sits down meekly as he bids her, glad to be no longer 
obliged to depend upon her shaky limbs, and answers : 

“Thank you; it is quite comfortable.” 

** Would not it be better if you had a cushion ?”—looking all 
round the room for one. 

His voice is courteous, tender almost, in its solicitude for her 
ease. But is she asleep or awake? Can this be the same voice 
that poured the frenzy of its heartrending adjurations into her 
ear scarce a month ago? Can this long, cool white saint—he 
looks somehow like a young saint in his emaciation and his skull- 
cap—be the stammering maniac who, when last she saw him, 
crashed down nigh dead at her feet, slain by three words from 
her mouth ? 

At the stupefaction engendered by these questions, her own 
brain seems turning, but she feebly tries to recover herself. 

“‘T—I am so glad you are better.” 

“Thank you so much. Yes, it 7s nice: nice to be 


‘Not burnt with thirsting, 
Nor with hot fingers, nor with temples bursting.’ 


Do you remember Keats ? ” 
After all, there is something of the original Byng left, and the 
ghost of his old spouting voice in which he recites the above 
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couplet, gives her back a greater measure of composure than could 
almost anything else. 

“Tt is nice, only one would like to be able to jump, not ‘the 
life to come ’—ha! ha!—but the convalescence to come. My 
mother is even more impatient than Iam. She has made up her 
mind that we are to be off in three days, even if I am carried on 
board on a shutter.” 

She can see now that he is very much embarrassed—that his 
fluency is but the uneasy cover of some emotion—and the 
discovery enables her yet further to regain possession of herself. 

“T should think,” she says in her gentle voice, “ that you would 
be very glad to get out of this room, where—where you have 
suffered so much.” 

“Well, yes; one does grow a little tired of seeing 


‘The casement slowly grow a glimmering square ;’ 


but ”—with a rather forced laugh—“ at least, I have had cause to 
be thankful that there is no wall-paper to count the pattern of. 
I have blessed the white wall for its featureless face.” 

She moves a little in her chair, as if to assure herself that she is 
really awake. That stupefaction is beginning to numb her again— 
that hazy feeling that this is not Byng at all, this polite invalid, 
making such civil conversation for her ; this is somebody else. 

“ But I must not tire myself out before I have said what I want 
to say to you,” he continues, his embarrassment perceptibly 
deepening, while his transparent hand fidgets uneasily with the 
border of the coverlet thrown over him, “ or ”—laughing again— 
“T shall have that tyrant of a nurse down upon me, and—and I 
do wish—I have wished so much—so unspeakably—to see you, to 
speak to you.” 

She sits immovable, listening, while a ray of something—can 
it be hope? why should it be hope?—darts across her heart. 
After all, this may be Byng—her Byng; this strange new 
manner may be only the garment in which sickness has dressed 
his passion—a worn-out garment soon to drop away from him in 
rags and tatters, and in which cannot she already discern the 
first rent? After all, she may have need for her armour—that 
armour which, so far, has seemed so pitifully needless. 

“T knew that it would be no use asking leave to send for you 
any sooner; they would have told me I was not up to it—would 
have put me off with some excuse ; so I kept a ‘still sough.’ Do 
you know that I never mentioned your name until to-day? But 
it has been hard work, I can tell you; for the last two days I 
have scarcely been able to bear it, 1 have so hungered to see you.” 
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Her eyelids tremble, and she instinctively puts up her hand to 
cover her tell-tale mouth. Surely this is the old language. 
Surely there is, at all events, a snatch of it in his last words; and 
again that prick of illogical joy quickens the beats of her fainting 
heart, though she tries to chide it away, asking herself why 
she should be in any measure glad that the love which she has 
come here for no other purpose than to renounce, still lives and 
stirs. 

“You may think I am exaggerating, but in point of fact I 
cannot by any expression less strong than the gnaw of downright 
hunger convey the longing I have had to see you.” 

He pauses with a momentary failure of his still feeble powers. 

She catches her breath. Now is the time for her to strike in, 
to arrest him before he has time to say anything more definite. 
Now is the time for her to fulfil her promise, her inhuman 
promise, which yet never for one instant strikes her as anything 
but irrevocably binding. Does he see her intention, that he 
plunges, in order to anticipate it, into so hurried a resumption of 
his interrupted sentence ? 

“To see you, in order to beg—to supplicate you to forgive me 
for my conduct to you.” 

She gives an almost imperceptible start. This ending is not 
what she had expected, not the one to defend herself against which 
she has been fastening on her buckler and grasping her shield. 
The words that it demands in answer are not those with which 
she has been furnishing herself, and it is a moment or two before 
she can supply herself with others. He must be referring, of 
course, to his last meeting with her—that one so violently broken 
off by the catastrophe of his collapse. 

“T do not know what I am to forgive,” she says, half bewildered. 
“You were not accountable for your actions. You were too ill 
to know what you were doing.” 

“Oh, you think I am alluding to that last time,” cries he, 
precipitately correcting her. ‘“ No, no; youareright. I was not 
accountable then. You might as well have reasoned with a wild 
beast out of a menagerie. I was a perfect Bedlamite then. 
No ”—going on very rapidly, as if in desperate anxiety to make 
her comprehend with the least possible delay—* what I am asking 
you—asking you on my knees—to forgive me for, is my whole 
conduct to you from the beginning.” 

The two white faces are looking breathlessly into each other, 
and though of late he has been tussling with death on a bed, and 
she has been walking about, and plying her embroidery, and 
dining at a public table, hers is far the whiter of the two. It 
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must be unwonted exertion of talking so much that makes him 
bring out his next speech in jerks and gasps. 

“T forced my acquaintance upon you at the very beginning; I 
watched you like a detective; I beset you wherever you went; I 
pestered you with my visits. Jim always told me that it was not 
the conduct of a ‘gentleman, but I would not believe him—not 
even when ”—how difficult it is! he finds it almost as hard work 
as his mother had done upon the Mole—“ not even when, by my 
importunities, I had driven you away—obliged you to rush away 
almost by night from a place you liked—a place you were happy 
in—to escape me. And I have no excuse to offer you—none ; 
unless, indeed, as I sometimes think, my mind was off its balance 
even then. I express myself wretchedly!”—in a tone of real 
distress—“ but you will overlook that, will not you? You will 
—will understand what I mean?” 

She makes an assenting motion with her head. At this moment 
she cannot speak: she will be able to do so again directly, but 
she must have just a minute or two. Yet she must not leave him 
for an instant in doubt that she understands him. Oh yes, she 
understands him—understands that he is apologising for having 
ever loved her ; that he is awkwardly trying to draw the mantle 
of insanity over even the Vallombrosan wood. It is true that 
he does it with every sign of discomfort and pain; and he looks 
away from her, as Mrs. Byng, too, had found it pleasanter to do. 

“Do you remember what Schiller said when he was dying? 
‘Many things are growing clearer to me.’ I thought a good 
deal of those words as I lay over there”—glancing towards 
the now neatly-arranged and empty bed. “One night they 
thought it was all up with me—I heard them say so. They did 
not think I was conscious, but I was; and it did strike me that I 
had made a poor thing of it, and that if ever I was given the 
chance I would make a new start.” 

Again that little assenting movement of her fair head. How 
perfectly comprehensible he still is! How well she understands 
that he is renouncing her among the other follies of his “salad 
days”—college bear-fights, music-halls, gambling {clubs. Well, 
why should not he? Has not she come here on purpose to 
renounce him? Can she quarrel with him for having saved her 
the trouble? 

“ And I thought that I could not begin better than by falling on 
my knees to you. I wish I could fall on my real knees to you! ”— 
with a momentary expression of extreme impatience at his own 
bodily weakness—* and ask you most humbly and tenderly and 
reverently to pardon me.” 
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She looks at him, and sees his wasted face flushing with fatigue 
and worry and mental suffering. Oh, what a bitter wave of 
desolateness rolls over her! But she smiles. 

“T still do not understand what I am to forgive you for. I 
suppose that you could no more help having once thought you 
loved me, than you can help”—she stops abruptly in compassion 
for the look of acute regret, shame and remorse that crosses his 
sharp features, and, in her mercy to him, gives a different close 
to her phrase from that which its beginning had seemed to be- 
speak—“ than you can help having been so ill.” 

Her tone, quite unconsciously to herself, is expressibly touch- 
ing; and Byng, weakened by illness, turns his face upon the 
pillow, and breaks into violent weeping. His mother had cried 
too. It seems to be in the family. 

She has risen—what further is there for her to stay for ?—and 
pauses quietly at his side till the paroxysm is past. Her standing 
posture tells him that she is going, and he consequently struggles 
to recover himself in some degree; but having never cultivated 
self-control when he was in health, it declines to come at his 
enfeebled bidding now. 

“Forgive me! forgive me!” is all he can stammer. 

She looks down upon him with a strange and tender smile, in 
which for the moment the self-less, pitying sweetness has swallowed 
up the misery. 

“Which am I to forgive you for—for having loved me? or for 
having ceased to love me? For having been mad? or for being 
sane? Yes, of course I forgive you from the very bottom of my 
heart! God bless you! Make haste and get well!” 

She walks cheerfully to the door, and, reaching it, turns, still 
wearing that smile, that he may see how perfectly friendly is her 
last look; but he does not see it. He has rolled over on his face, 
and the whole sofa is shaking with his sobs. 


Cuarter XIII. 
“The pity of it, Iago! The pity of it!” 


Tue Byngs are gone, having got off just within the time first 
suggested by the sick man’s mother. But, after all, he has to be 
carried on board the Eugene Perrere. Since his interview with 
Miss Le Marchant, his progress towards recovery has scarcely 
been so smooth or so fast as before; and perhaps his mother is 
right to bear him away with what seems such overhaste, even 
though it be on men’s shoulders that he has to make his exit. 
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At all events, he is gone. The hotel—of which a part of the 
inmates have seen him only prostrate and bleeding, and the other 
and larger part have not seen him at all, but have had their 
curiosity whetted by the tale of his calamitous arrival, only to 
have it balked by his hurried departure—crowd into the entrance- 
hall, some on one pretext, some on another, most on no pretext at 
all, to see him go. There are only two of the visitors whose faces 
cannot be seen among the good-naturedly curious and sym- 
pathetically pitiful group that watch the exodus of the little 
party. Who shall say how those two spend the hour of Byng’s 
departure out of their lives? Jim has accompanied the invalid 
to the quay to see the last of him, has stayed with him till the 
final bell warns non-passengers off the boat, has left him with all 
the proper requests and adjurations to let him know how the sick 
man bears the voyage, how they get on, &c. But as Mrs. Byng 
stands on the upper deck, and watches the trail of churned water 
lengthening between her and the dwindling high white town, she 
has a feeling that her old friend does not like her as well as he 
did, and that it will never again be quite the same thing between 
them. 

The Byngs are gone—have been gone a fortnight—and March 
is here. Over the villa faces the bignonias have broken into 
riotous flower, and the snowy-blossomed fruit-trees, that have put 
on their snowy garments but lately, stand out in bright fragility 
against the heavy green that never, even in January, ceases to 
wrap itself about the lovely Moslem town. 

Every day for the last fortnight, Jim, too, has been going, but 
he is not yet gone. His guns have arrived ten days ago, and his 
friend has expressed by post and wire his weariness of exploring 
the bazaars of Tunis alone. But he is not yet gone to join that 
impatient friend. Why does he still linger in a place where, as he 
had justly explained to Cecilia, there is nothing for him to do? 
Why indeed? It isa question that, by night and day, by the 
insolence of the staring moonlight which slides in upon his rest- 
less open eyes by night, under the fires of the great spring sun at 
noon, he asks himself. All the answer he can give is that it 
would be hardly friendly to choose this moment, when she is so 
down in the world, to leave Elizabeth. 

She zs down in the world; there can be no mistake about that. 
Even her father, who has returned from his wanderings, must be 
aware of this fact. Perhaps that is the reason why he no longer 
snubs her as much as he did; why he even accepts, with some 
semblance of graciousness, those affectionate and watchful minis- 
trations which she tenders him with as gentle an assiduity as in 
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her brighter days. But he has still no great appetite for her 
society ; and she, unresentfully divining it, gives up to him, 
without repining, the one great solace of her melancholy—her 
mother’s company. If Jim were gone, the more part of her life 
would be spent alone. She tells him so—tells him, with a sweet 
flattering smile, how much his comradeship is to her. Has he any 
right to rob her of that last prop? It is only to himself that the 
breathless clamberings up the steep short cut to El Biar, deep 
and brambly as her own Devonshire lanes, that the gazings in 
common over the pigeon-necked sea and the amaranth hills, can 
do any harm. They may puta sting into his own after-life—a 
sting that all the empty years that follow may be powerless to 
extract ; but to her they serve only as a narcotic to numb the 
intensity of that ache which the cured madness of Byng has left 
behind it. Some day, of course, he must leave her; he cannot 
pass his whole life at her side; some day soon leave her to walk 
and sit and study her Italian Grammar forlornly alone. But it 
must not be until she has a little plucked up her spirits. 

As soon as he sees any signs of this occurring, he will quit 
Algiers—quit it comfortably, with the consciousness of having 
done a good-natured thing, by which nobody is the worse. This 
is the compromise at which he arrives with the inward adviser— 
conscience, common-sense, what you will—that is hourly ad- 
monishing him to be gone. Does Elizabeth guess that her 
retention of the companion to whom she so desolately clings 
hangs on her remaining always as crushed as the first ten days 
after those cruel interviews with the Byngs, mother and son, had 
left her ? Ifshe did, she would probably seek to check the first faint 
revivings of cheerfulness in her inveterately gay spirit. Instead, 
while her heart is yet at its sickest, she earnestly tries to foster 
the tiny seeds of cheerfulness, saying to herself that it is mere 
selfishness in her to inflict her dismalness upon her one friend; 
seeking rather to lift his spirits, which seem scarcely less drooping 
than her own. 

Does he enter into her motive? Does not it rather strike him 
with a species of shock how superficial must be the nature, how 
on the surface the suffering of one who can already begin again 
to take a mischievous interest in the Widow Wadman’s amours, 
and to mimic afresh the Cockney twang of the French Vicomte’s 
English governess ? 

It is three weeks to-day since the Byngs left. The weather is 
fine, and a hot sunbeam is lighting up the painful indecision of 
Jim’s face, as he stands in his bedroom with an open telegram in 
his hand, which two hours ago was put into it. It is from his 
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friend at Tunis, and is conceived in terms which demonstrate that 
the indignation of the sender has got the better of his economy. 
It contains a stringent representation of his inability any longer 
to dance attendance upon Burgoyne’s whims, and a peremptory 
request, answer paid, to be at once informed either that he will 
join him immediately, or that the idea of their joint excursion 
has been entirely abandoned. He is standing holding the paper 
in miserable uncertainty, torn by doubts, rent in twain by con- 
flicting emotions, when the noise of voices and laughter outside 
the house draws him to the window. 

The room he has occupied since he vacated his own for Byng 
looks out over the hall-door, and in front of that door a small 
group is gathered—the Vicomte, his two boys, his girl, her 
governess, a coal-black negro who serves as kitchen-maid to the 
establishment, and—Elizabeth. They are all gathered round a 
tiny donkey, such a bowrriquet as the valiant Tartarin slew, which 
has evidently been brought up for sale by its Arab master. 
Attached to its head-gear are two long reins, and holding these 
reins is Miss Le Marchant. As Jim looks out, the bourriquet, 
taking some strange freak into its little brown head, sets off 
galloping at a prodigious rate, and Elizabeth—white gown and 
blonde hair flying—gallops after it. As she is dragged at racing 
pace down the drive, her immoderate laughter comes borne back 
on the wind to the spectator of whom she is unconscious. 

The latter has turned away from the window, and sat down to 
his writing-table, where he is scribbling a hasty answer ,to the 
missive which has cost him such long deliberation. It does not 
take a minute to pen now that he has once made up his mind, 
nor can it be more than five from the moment of the donkey’s 
start to that when the telegram is on its way to the Post Office 
in Zameth the porter’s hand. The die is cast. When this is the 
case after long irresolution, there must always be a sense of relief, 
and perhaps, therefore, it is relief which Jim’s face, thrown down 
upon his arms rested on the table, expresses. Since no one can 
see that hidden face, it is impossible to say. He has certainly no 
wish that Elizabeth should be unhappy. Her patient white 
misery had filled him with tender pity and ruth; and yet her 
laugh, sweet and delicate as it was with all its excess of merri- 
ment, rings jarringly in his ears. She is incapable of a great 
constancy. He had promised himself to stay with her until her 
spirits were restored. Well, he has kept his promise handsomely. 
He has done with her and her contradictions now. It will be 
some one else’s turn with her next. Whose? The Vicomte’s, 
perhaps. 
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By-and-by he rouses himself. Only a part of his task is yet 
done. He must tell them that he is going. As he passes the 
looking-glass, he sees that his hair is roughened and erected by 
his late attitude. He passes a brush hastily over it. He must 
not look a Bedlamite like Byng. He finds Mr. and Mrs. Le 
Marchant sitting under the ficus-tree on the terrace—the terrace 
which, at this hour, they have to themselves. She is reading 
aloud to him paragraphs out of;the Algerian paper, translating 
as she goes along, since his French is about on a par with that of 
most Englishmen of his standing. 

He is leaning back in a wicker-chair, with an expression of 
placid good-humour on his face. Across his knee the hotel-cat— 
a plain and ill-natured animal—lies, loudly purring, while he 
obligingly scratches her judiciously whenever she indicates a 
wish for that relaxation. As Burgoyne remembers, Mr. Le 
Marchant had always been on very friendly terms with the beasts 
of the field and the fowls of the air. About the little group 
there is such an air of content, of harmony, of completeness in 
itself, that none can connect the idea of a third person with it in 
anything but an interloping attitude. And yet there is a third 
person whose presence must be continually infringing its happy 
duality, since niche of her own in life has she none. 

“Are you looking for Elizabeth?” asks Elizabeth’s mother, 
laying down her paper as the new-comer draws near. “She has 
walked to Biermandreis.” 

The intimate friendliness of her smile as she gives him this bit 
of information—the matter-of-course taking for granted that he 
must be seeking her whose society he has so wholly monopolised 
of late—plants a new sting in Jim’s sore heart, and robs him for 
the moment of the power to make his announcement. 

“She has not been gone more than ten minutes ”—still with 
that bright look of kindly confidence that she is answering his 
thoughts. 

“T am looking for you all,” he answers abruptly. “I came to 
tell you that I am off to-morrow.” 

The shaft is sped. Though he is not looking at Mrs. Le 
Marchant, he knows that her face has fallen. Upon Mr. Le 
Marchant’s, on the contrary, an added shade of cheerfulness is 
visible. Mr. Le Marchant has ceased any overt opposition to the 
young man’s intimacy with his family ; but none the less is the 
young man aware that the father has acquiesced but grudgingly in 
the footing in which he had found Jim on his return from his tour. 

“T have had a wire from my friend in Tunis; he is becoming 
dangerous ”—laughing, oh, how forcedly ! 
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“You are going to Tunis?” says Mr. Le Marchant, almost 
cordially. ‘You are quite right; it is a very interesting place. 
One does really see the genuine East there, not the mongrel hotch- 
potch one has here.” 

“Ts not it rather late for a trip into the interior?” asks the 
wife. The geniality has gone out of her tone, and the sunshine 
out of her face. There is a touch of involuntary wistfulness in 
both. 

“The interior? Oh, yes, of course! My dawdling ”—more 
laughter—“ has knocked that on the head. I have let the time 
for that go by. We intend to run over to Spain and see the 
Alhambra and the Escurial.” 

There is a general silence. Well, it is done. Neither husband 
nor wife makes any effort to alter his resolution or detain him. 
They do not even put any questions to him as to his future 
projects. He has nothing to do but remove himself, and 
allow them to resume that happy little duet which he had 
disturbed. 

“The train sets off at such an unearthly hour to-morrow 
morning—six o'clock or thereabouts; it would take three days to 
get there if it did not—that I must put my things together this 
afternoon. I shall see you again, of course, before I go.” 

“Oh, of course!” replies Mr. Le Marchant, in the easy and 
comfortable tone of one to whom it is a matter of supreme 
indifference whether or not that farewell meeting ever takes 
place, and Mrs. Le Marchant says nothing at all. 

He has adduced his necessary packings as an excuse for leaving 
them; though, indeed, they neither wished for nor asked any 
excuse; yet nothing is further from his intentions than to enter 
at once upon that occupation. She has walked to Biermandreis. 
In five minutes he is walking thither too. There are a couple of 
roads that lead there, and of course he takes the wrong one—the 
same, that is, that she had taken, so that, although he walks fast, 
yet, thanks to her start of him, he has reached the pretty little 
flower-shaded French village, which, with its white church and 
its Ecole Communale, looks as if it were taken to pieces at night 
and put to bed in a toy-box—he has reached it, and has, more- 
over, traced half his homeward way, before he overtakes her. 
The path by which he returns is a rough Arab track, cut in low 
steps up the hill, each step a mass of fossil-shells—whelk, and 
scallop and oyster-shells, whose inhabitants died—strange 
thought !—before Adam saw Eden’s fair light. It is a charming 
road, cut, in part, through the red rock, over which the southern 
greenery tumbles. He has approached quite close to her before 
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she sees him. She is sitting on a camp-stool by the wayside, 
looking vacantly before her ; her figure is rather stooped, and her 
straight back bent, asifit were not worth the trouble to hold it up ; 
beside her, on the ground, lie a little tin colour-box, and water- 
bottle, anda drawing-board. He wishes, with anew pang, that he 
had not come upon her so suddenly ; he is afraid that this is one 
of the aspects of her that will stick most pertinaciously in his 
memory. Catching sight of him, her whole sad, listless face 
lights up. 

“Tt is you! I was sure you would come; I told them to tell 
you where I had gone. I meant to sketch ”—with a glance at 
her neglected implements—* but ”—with a sigh—“ as you see, I 
did not.” 

“ Are you down on your luck?” he asks, sitting down by her 
side. “You did not seem so”—trying to harden his heart by 
forcing a recollection of her extravagant gaiety—“ a little while 
ago, when you were prancing after that jackass.” 

“Ts not he a darling?” cried she, hurrying up the end of her 
sigh to make room for a smile of pleasure. “I want to buy him; 
only I am afraid he might die of sea-sickness going home.” 

“ Perhaps ”—scarcely knowing what he is saying. 

“T should like to buy a little cart to harness him to—such a 
one as I saw just now going along the road, drawn by a tiny 
bourriquet that might have been twin brother to mine. Some 
Arab children had dressed both him and his cart with branches 
of that great yellow fennel—his long ears and his little nose 
peeped out so pathetically between ; another child walked after, 
barefoot, waving a great acanthus-leaf. You never saw anything 
so pretty! Yes, you must break mine in for me,” smiling again ; 
“it will not take more than a week, I am sure.” 

“Tf it did not take more than a day even, I am afraid I should 
have to decline the appointment ”—seizing this opening to blurt 
out his news. “Iam off at six o'clock to-morrow morning. I—I 
want to see the Escurial.” 

She had been almost garrulous about the little donkey, and 
he had wished to stop her. In that he has undoubtedly 
succeeded. 

How the asphodels cover the banks on either hand! They 
have come into full flower since last he passed this way: tall 
branching stem, white blossom, and pinky bud, here they are in 
thousands. 

It is a soft day, on which scents lie heavy, and their strong 
odour—that is scarcely perfume, and yet has an odd, acrid charm 
—fills the air, 
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“Everything must come to an end,” he says, baldly. 

She is apparently not going to make any more effort to detain 
him than had her mother. He has every right to come and go 
where and when he pleases. Since Amelia died, to no human 
being is he accountable for his actions, and yet there is both guilt 
and misery in his voice as he utters his platitude. 

“Tt has been great good luck for me that you have stayed so 
long; I know that it is out of pure kindness that you have done 
it, and it has made all the difference to me. I—I am quite set up 
again now, thanks to you; and—and summer is coming on, and I 
shall do very well—capitally !” 

She has detected—what is, indeed, pretty obvious—the deep 
distress of his face and voice, and, in her habitual unselfishness, 
her one thought is to relieve him of any self-reproachful 
misgiving that he is doing aught cruel in robbing her of the 
support of his companionship. In her tone is nothing but the 
meekest gratitude. It is her misfortune, not her fault, that in it 
there is not cheerfulness too. But her “gentle physic,” instead of 
curing, seems to aggravate his ill. 

“Tt must come to an end some time or other!” he murmurs 
wretchedly, as if to himself. 

“Yes!” 

Dead silence. 

Below the slight eminence where they sit, the road winds 
white, and upon the opulent low green hills on its further side, 
what a banquet of colour! On one steep slope the plough is 
driving its difficult furrows, turning up the rich red earth, shaded 
with deeper claret and lighter pink stains. 

Beneath, a square of stone-pines looks like a green velvet 
handkerchief spread on the hillside, and over the rest of the 
upland eucalyptus, and olive, and cactus hold their riot of various 
verdure; while, on the tiptop of everything, against a weirdly 
pale-blue sky-field, a Moorish villa lifts its white flank. 

How long have they both been staring dully at that fair 
prospect before Elizabeth again speaks !— 

“You were a very good friend to me!” 

She had not meant that past tense as an arrow to shoot into 
his heart; but it sticks there, barbed. 

“T do not know how.” 

“And friends—real, good friends—should not have conceal- 
ments from each other, should they? They should tell one 
another about themselves ?” 

“Yes.” 


A pause. 
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“T have often wished—often tried to tell you about myself; 
but I could not. I never could! I can tell you to-day, if you 
wish, if you care to hear. Do you care?” 

“ Do I care?” 

What a small battlefield those three words make for the anger 
and agony they express to fight upon! 

Another longer pause. 

She has taken off her hat, and now passes her handkerchief 
over her damp forehead. 

“T shall be all right when I have once begun ; but it is bad to 
make a start.” 

“Do not make it! Do not tell me! Ladjure you not to tell 
me !—it hurts you too much!” 

“Tt would hurt me more to let you go without telling you. 
Do you remember ”—rushing desperately into her subject—“ at 
the time you stayed with us at the Moat, that there was a great 
talk among us of my having my portrait painted?” 

He knits his brow in an eager straining of his memory. 

“Yes, I recollect.” 

“Father was wonderfully proud of me in those days; it seems 
impossible to believe it now ”—with a passing look of incredulity 
at her own statement—“ but he was.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

*Do you remember all the arranging and planning as to who 
was to be the artist, and that he was to come and stay in the 
house to paint it?” 

Jim has put his hand up to his forehead as if to quicken the 
return of those faint and distant impressions which are coming 
out in stronger and stronger colours on memory’s surface. 

“Yes, yes; he was not an Englishman, was he? We used to 
laugh about him ”—adding stroke to stroke in order to convince 
her of the accuracy of his recollections—‘ used to call him the 
‘distinguished foreigner.’ ” 

“Did we? Yes”—slowly—“I remember now that we did. 
Well”—gathering herself up for a supreme effort, panting 
painfully, and turning her head quite aside, so that he may have 
no glimpse of her face—“ he came, and he stayed two months, 
and at the end of those two months I—I—ran away with him! ” 
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CuapTer XIV. 
VALE? 


One would have thought that Jim had been in some measure 
prepared for the just-fallen blow, both by the overheard fragments 
of Mr. Greenock’s conversation with the Devonshire clergyman 
at Florence last year; by the accumulated evidence of there 
being some blight upon Elizabeth’s life; and, lastly and chiefly, 
by the ravings of Byng. But there is something so different 
from all these, so infinitely more dreadful, in hearing this naked 
statement from her own lips, that it stuns him as much as if he 
had never received any hint of that ruinous secret in the back- 
ground of her life. 

Having now uttered it, she stops, either to pick up her own 
spent strength, or to give him the opportunity for some question 
or comment. 

He makes neither. 

“JT thought—I hoped—that you had guessed, from what 
Mr. Byng said. I believe that when he was not himself——” 

Again she breaks off, but still no sound comes from Jim. 

“You understand, of course, that that was what I told him. I 
wanted to tell him the rest, but that time he could not hear it, 
and the last time he—he did not care to hear it.” 

His continued muteness must daunt her, for she here makes a 
longer pause than before. Indeed, it is only the fear lest she 
should mean it for a final one that enabies him to force out the 
two husky monosyllables— 

“Go on.” 

She is always most obedient, and she now obeys. 

“He came only two days after you left us; that was why the 
sight of you was so—so painful to us at first. It was not your 
fault, but we could not help mixing you up with him. You 
remember how we tried to avoid you—how discourteous we 
were? You forgave us afterwards, but you must have observed it.” 

The listener makes a slight motion of assent. 

“He was a Hungarian, and had been recommended to father 
by Sir , who, as you know, is always so extraordinarily 
kind to struggling artists, and who thought highly of his talent, 
and wished to get him commissions. He was almost starving in 
London ; that was one great reason, I think, why father employed 
him.” 

Even at this moment the thought darts across Jim’s mind that 
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he has never known Elizabeth miss an opportunity of implying 
some praise of that father whose harshness towards herself he 
has so often had an opportunity of witnessing. 

“He was quite young—not more than twenty-three—and he 
looked very ill when he first came; indeed, he was really half 
starved. It has always been the surest passport to mammy’s 
heart to be poor and sick and down in the world, and nothing 
could have been kinder than they both were to him.” 

“And well he repaid their kindness,” says Jim, indignation at 
last giving him words. 

She puts out her hand, as if to stop him. 

“Wait, wait!” she says, almost authoritatively; “do not 
abuse him. He seemed very grateful to them, and they all—we 
all—became quite fond of him. When he grew stronger, he 
turned out to be very lively and light-hearted—almost as light- 
hearted as we.” 

She pauses, pulled up by a deep sigh, at the reminiscence of 
that young gaiety, then hurries on, as if afraid of his again 
breaking in upon her narrative with some scathing ejaculation. 

“Before three weeks were over—you know how cheerful and 
easy-going we were—bhe was quite one of us—quite as—as 
intimate as you were.” 

Jim stirs uneasily, galled by the comparison. 

“ He was a long time painting my picture—could not satisfy 
himself with the likeness—and began it over again several times. 
At first there was always some one in the room with us when I sat 
to him, but by-and-by, as he became more and more one of us— 
as his presence among us grew to be a matter of course—we were 
allowed often to be téte-a-téte.” 

She stops to let pass two Frenchmen and a Frenchwoman of 
the petit bourgeois class who are sauntering homewards, frisked 
about by two little cheerful curs, and with armfuls of hawthorn— 
yes; real English hawthorn—in their embrace. They look 
inquisitively, but not rudely, at the pale couple, and now they are 
out of sight. 

“Tt was a very fine autumn, as you may remember, and we used 
to go out sketching together. He was supposed to give us 
sketching lessons—the children and me. The governess was by 
way of always being there, but she was a sentimental creature, 
generally straying away by herself with a poetry-book, and we 
were virtually alone.” 

Jim sees how increasingly, how horribly difficult of relation is 
the tale as it nears its catastrophe; but he is quite incapable of 

helping her. 
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“We fell in love with one another ”—almost brusquely—“ and 
he asked me to marry him. What did his miserable poverty 
matter to us? He knew almost as little of the practical business 
of life as I, and he was full of hope and ambition. He was con- 
vinced that he had a future before him. Perhaps he had. Who 
knows ?” 

There is mixed with the hurry and shame and anguish of her 
tone such an element of almost regretful compassion as she 
pronounces these last words, that Jim’s jealous wrath awakes. 
Does she, then, love him still? In her heart for how many is 
there lodging at once? For Byng? For this unknown? For 
how many more ? 

“ Even he, high-flown as he was, knew that it was impossible 
that father could permit our marriage if we asked his consent ; 
but what he laboured to convince me of was, that if the thing were 
once done and irrevocable, father would soon, doting as he did on 
me—you know he did dote on me, poor father !—he would soon 
forgive us; and I, after awhile—oh! it was after awhile; do not 
think it was at once”—with a piteous effort to mitigate the 
severity of her silent judge—“ and I have always all my life been 
terribly easily persuaded—I gave in.” 

Far away a dull cloud, rain-charged, is settling over the Kabyle 
mountains, rubbing out their toothed ridge. Can she hold out to 
the end? She has not reached the worst yet. 

“We were soon given an opportunity. Father and mother 
went away for a couple of nights upon a visit, and left us under 
the nominal chaperonage of a deaf old aunt of mother’s, and of the 
governess, who, as I have told you, was worse than useless. You 
know that our railway-station was not more than a mile from the 
lodge-gates; we had, therefore, no difficulty in slipping away from 
the others while we were all out walking, making our way there, 
and getting into the little branch-line train which caught the 
London express at Exeter.” 

She has repeatedly put up her handkerchief, and passed it over her 
brow, but itis useless. The cold sweat breaks out afresh and afresh. 

“That journey! I did not know that it was the end of my life. 
We both set off laughing and saying to each other what a good 
joke it was. That was at the beginning, but long and long before 
we reached London—it was not till very late that we did so— I 
would have given all the world to go back. I did not tell him so, 
because I thought it would hurt him, but I have often thought 
since that perhaps he was feeling the same.” 

Again that touch of almost tender ruth in her voice makes her 
auditor writhe. 
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“We went to an hotel. I think it must have been in some 
very out-of-the-way part of the town, probably the only one he 
knew of, and at first they would not take us in because we had no 
luggage; but they consented at last. I heard him telling the 
landlady that I was his sister. I suppose she did not believe it, as 
she looked very oddly at me. I did not understand why she 
should; but it made me feel very wretched—so wretched that I 
could scarcely swallow a mouthful of the supper he ordered, I do 
not think that he had much more appetite than 1; but we tried 
very hard to laugh and keep up each other’s spirits. They gave 
me a very dismal bedroom—lI can see it now ”—shuddering—“ and 
as I had no change of clothes, I lay all night outside my bed. It 
took a great deal to keep me awake in those days, and, wretched 
as I was, I slept a good deal. The next morning I awoke, feeling 
more cheerful. We should be married in the forenoon, return 
home in the afternoon, to spring our surprise upon the children 
and Fraulein, and be ready to receive and be pardoned by father 
and mother on their return to-morrow. It had not occurred to 
either of us that there would be the slightest difficulty in pursuing 
this course. We had decided upon at once inquiring the name 
and address of the clergyman in whose parish the hotel was— 
going together to ask for an interview, and beg him to marry us 
at once. We had a vague idea that a licence might be needed, 
but relied upon the clergyman also to inform us where that might 
be got. In one respect our plans had to be at once modified. 
When I came down I found that there was such a dense fog that 
he would not hear of my venturing out into it, particularly, he 
said, as my staying behind would entail no delay; since, when he 
had obtained the licence and engaged the clergyman, he would, of 
course, at once come back to fetch me to church. I gave in, 
though I had rather have gone with him, and fought my way 
through the fog than stayed behind, alone in that dreary sitting- 
room. I was there nearly all day by myself until late in the 
afternoon. The fog was so thick that I could not see a finger’s 
length beyond the window, nor even across the room. I had 
neither book nor work. I had nothing todo but walk up and down 
by the flickering light of the bad gas, which was burning all day, 
and look at a wretched little dead aucuba in a pot. Sometimes 
I went out on the landing to see if there were any signs of his 
return. I had done this for the fiftieth time, when at last I saw 
him through the gas and the fog, coming up the staircase. I 
could not wait till he had reached me, but called out over the 
banisters, ‘Well? well?’ His only answer was a sort of sign to 
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me to go back into the room ; but I did not understand it at first. 
Not until I saw, coming up the stairs too, a little behind 
him, the face of—of—that clergyman you saw at Certosa— 
our clergyman whom we used to make fun of. Oh, why did 
we?” 

She breaks off, with a low moan, but at once resumes as if she 
could not trust herself to pause. 

“ As soon as I caught sight of him I ran back; but it was too 
late. I knew that he had recognised me. I do not, to this day, 
understand how he came to be in that out-of-the-way place ; 
whether it was a most unfortunate coincidence, or whether he had 
seen us in the train or at Paddington, and tracked us there. | 
ran back, as I have said, into the room; but I did not really mind 
much his having seen me; it would all be explained so soon, and 
I was too much taken up with the bitter disappointment in store 
for me to give him more than a passing thought. Of course you 
will understand that it was not in the power of any clergyman to 
marry us, as neither of us had lived in the parish for the requisite 
time beforehand, nor could we be married at a registry-oflice, as 
our names had not been entered in the registrar’s book for the 
legal time. I think I should have broken down altogether when 
I heard this if I had not had to comfort him. He was so over- 
whelmed with the fear that I should think that it was his fault— 
that he had not done his best. Heaven knows I had no such hard 
thought of him! Although we consulted together all that 
evening, and till Jate into the night, we could not hit upon any 
expedient. He had been told vaguely that the Scotch marriage 
law differed from the English, and that in Edinburgh we might 
be married at once. But we had not enough money to take us 
there. Our whole stock would only just buy an ordinary licence, 
keep us one day more at the hotel, and take us home third class. 
What should we do? We did not even try to laugh that evening 
—that last evening !” 

In her voice is the same echo of some pitying sorrow that had 
before offended him; but his interest is now too strung up for 
him to notice it: 

“T did not once close my eyes that night, and when I came 
down next morning I had made up my mind to beg him to let 
me go home and ask father to make everything right. I had 
such confidence that father could set everything right. When I 
came into the sitting-room he was not there. I waited for him, 
and after awhile the breakfast was brought up; but still he did 
not come. I waited on. It seemed to me odd that, at such a 
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crisis, when we were both so miserable, he should be able to 
oversleep himself. I am afraid”—with an accent of most 
regretful remorse—“that I did think hardly of him then. I 
looked at the clock; I had been down an hour. I rang for the 
waiter, and asked him to go and tell the gentleman this. He 
was so long in coming back that I lost patience, and went out 
into the passage. I saw a little group of people gathered round a 
door some way down it. They seemed to be whispering and 
speaking excitedly, and one chambermaid was crying. In an 
stant I was among them, through them, in the room. It was his 
bedroom. He was lying half on, half off the bed. He had 
evidently not undressed all night, and had taken off nothing but 
his coat, Before they could stop me—I believe that they 
humanely tried—I had caught a glimpse of his face, and had 
heard some one, as if at a great distance off, pronounce the word 
‘dead!’ Then everything went away. I believe I crashed 
down like a log, as Mr. Byng did. When next I came to myself 
mammy was leaning over me. The people in the hotel had 
found a letter in my pocket, with my address, and had telegraphed 
for her and father. They took me home. I do not remember 
anything about that, but so I was told afterwards, as I was also 
told that he had died of deep-seated heart-disease, aggravated by 
his anxiety about me. I have never brought good-luck to any one 
that had to do with me!” 

She is crying quietly now. Is it her tale or her tears that have 
softened Jim’s heart? He no longer grudges her that tribute to 
the lover of her youth. 

“For the first few days after I came home I did not feel 
anything at all, and I saw nobody but mammy. At the end of a 
week she came to me, and told me that I must pull myself 
together, for that my father wished me to go with him to an 
agricultural meeting at Exeter, which we were always in the 
habit of attending. She said that there were reports about me 
in the county, which nothing but my appearance in public would 
contradict. She said she knew how hard it was for me, but that 
she knew, too, that I would try to make the effort for their sakes. 
For their sakes !”—in a heart-wrung voice—“ was not it the least 
I could do, for their sakes? I got up; my legs felt as if they did 
not belong to me. She dressed me herself—darling mammy !— 
and she tied on my veil, and—put some rouge on my cheeks! 
Think of mammy rouging any one! If you remember, we had 
had some charades while you were with us, and had bought some 


rouge for them. And then she took me down to father, and we 
went—he and IJ.” 
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Her breath has grown shorter, and her narrative more 
disjointed ; but she perseveres. Is not she near the end ? 

“We went—and we walked about—among the shorthorns—and 
the prize poultry—and the tents—father and I—and we met 
a great many people whom we knew—the whole county was 
there—but we were too late. Our rector had been before us with 
them—and not one of them would speak to me! Not one of 
them would have anything to say to me! And then we went 
home. Oh, poor father!” 

She has covered her face with her transparent hands. The 
emotion that she would not permit herself for herself has 
mastered her at the recollection of that father’s abasement and 
agony. 

“He was quite right—it was quite natural that he should not 
allow me to live at home, after that. He said I must not blight 
the children’s lives—must not stand in the light of the others. 
So I was sent away to live with some old friends of mammy’s—two 
kind old ladies—with whom she had been at school; and they were 
very good to me, and I lived with them until, as Miriam and 
Rose were married, father thought I could not do any one any 
more harm, and he let me come home again. ‘There! that is 
all!” 

She stops, her tale ended, sighing with the inexpressible relief 
of that lifted load. Speech from him now would be no interruption 
—would be kindly, rather, and welcome. Yet he still stares 
blankly before him. Why has she told him that painful tale? 
Is it that he may carry a more lenient judgment of her through 
the rest of his life—that life to be finally severed from hers? Or 
is it with some hope that that told tale may keep him for ever 
beside her? She does not love him. She loves Byng. But, as 
he has often told himself, she is not of the stuff of which great 
constancies are made. And, since Byng has forsaken her, whom 
has this pliant creature, that nature made so clinging and 
circumstances so lonely, left to throw her tendrils round, except 
him? She does not love him, and yet in the depth of his heart he 
knows that, if he wished it, he could make her love him. Shall he 
wish it? Shall he stay—stay to have those exquisite eyes, tear- 
washed, and yet laughing, watching for his lightest wish; that 
tripping step keeping time to his up the hills and through the 
valleys of life; that delicate sympathy, soaring with his highest 
thoughts, and yet playing with his lightest fancies? Shall 
he? 

Elizabeth is looking down upon the asphodels, stooping to 
stroke, as if it were a sentient thing, a great plumy plant, like a 
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sort of glorified fennel, out of whose fluthery breast a puissant 
sheath rises, from which an unfamiliar flower is pushing. Whata 
fascination there is in this alien vegetation, in which every shut 
calyx holds a delightful secret ! 

Shall he? For himself, he believes her story implicitly, feeling, 
indeed, with a shock of mixed surprise and remorse, what a past 
want of faith in her is evidenced by his unspeakable relief at its 
being no worse a one. But who else will believe it? And the 
more penetratingly sweet, the more poignantly dear she is to him, 
the sharper to him will be the agony of the eye averted from her, 
the suspicious whisper, or the contemptuous smile. Is his heart 
stout enough, is his courage high enough, to support and uphold 
her through her life’s long contumely? Dares he undertake that 
hard task ? Dares he? 

Elizabeth is never one apt to take offence, or she might resent 
his delay in making any observation on her ended story. Probably 
she divines that whatever may be the cause of his slowness, it is 
certainly not want of emotion. 

At length his tardy speech makes itself heard. 

“T do not know how—I have not words strong enough with 
which to thank you for telling me.” 

“T did not want my one friend to go away thinking more 
hardly of me than he need,” she answers, with a poor, small 
smile. 

This is one of the bitterest cups to which her lips have ever 
been set in the course of her sad history. 

His next sentence is almost inaudible. 

“T could not well think much better of you than I have done 
all along.” 

He knows, without seeing it, that her trembling hand makes a 
half-motion to go out to him at those kind-sounding words, but it 
is drawn back again before the action has passed much beyond the 
stage of a project. 

The wind has fallen. With how almost disagreeable a strength 
does the sharp and pungent smell of the innumerable asphodels 
assail the nostril. The light grows lower. Dares he? Has he 
the steady selfless valour that will be needed to fight through 
many years by the side of this forlorn creature against an enemy 
uglier—and, oh! how much more potent!—than any of the fierce 
forest creatures in contest with which he has so often lightly 
perilled his life? Dares he? He has never been lacking in self- 
reliance—been, perhaps, too little apt to blench at the obstaeles 
strewn in his life-path. Is he going to blench now? Whether it 
be to his credit or his shame, the answer does not come all at once. 
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Dares he? The response comes at last—comes slowly, comes 
solemnly, yet comes certainly : 

“Yes.” 

He can never again laugh at Byng for his tears, for he is 
undoubtedly crying himself now. 

“Elizabeth! Elizabeth!”—he cannot get further than that at 
first—“ you—you are the worst-used woman in the world! and I 
—I have not the least desire to see the Escurial !” 


THE END. 
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Che Zournal of Sir Walter Scott. 


Att the readers of Lockhart’s admirable ‘Life of Scott’ have 
had their interest in the narrative deepened when, towards the 
close of 1825, extracts are given from the Journal which Sir 
Walter then began to keep. He made the first entry on the 
20th of November, and it opened with these words, the significant 
ones in italics, which occur in the manuscript, having been 
omitted by Lockhart : 


“T have all my life regretted that I did not keep a regular Journal. I 
have myself lost recollection of much that was interesting, and I have 
deprived my family and the public of some curious information, by not 
carrying this resolution into effect. I have bethought me, on seeing 
lately some volumes of Byron’s notes, that he probably had hit upon the 
right way of keeping such a memorandum-book, by throwing aside all 
pretence to regularity and order, and marking down events just as they 
occurred to recollection. I will try this plan; and behold I have a 
handsome locked volume, such as might serve for a lady’s album.” 


This volume, which was bound in vellum, and provided with a 
good lock, was entirely filled, and a second like unto it was half 
filled by Sir Walter with entries made almost without intermission 
till April 1832, being five months before his death. Indeed, the 
last words that Sir Walter penned were written in the second 
volume of his Journal. The two volumes were carefully preserved 
at Abbotsford after Lockhart had made extracts from them. The 
extracts which he printed in the Life do not represent half the 
contents of the Journal, nor are the extracts always given in the 
very words of Sir Walter. While Lockhart did right in using 
his discretion, and refraining from publishing what might be 
distasteful to persons who were living when he wrote, he did 
wrong in unnecessarily altering the text, and making omissions 
such as that of which an example is given in the passage quoted 
above. Before giving additional examples of this injudicious 
editing, let me state how the Journal came to be made public. 

It is now sixty-eight :years since Sir Walter Scott was laid 
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beside his wife in the grave of his ancestors in Dryburgh Abbey. 
All those who might be affected by anything in his Journal have 
gone down to their graves also, while the desire to learn as much 
as possible about the greatest and most popular writer of this 
century has not abated. His works sold by tens of thousands 
during his lifetime; they have been sold by the million since his 
death, and though some lady novelists have pronounced them 
antiquated, and a famous one foolishly thought to improve them 
by abridgment, they still continue to delight the school-boy who 
reads them for the story, and the intelligent man or woman who 
reads them for their graphic pictures of bygone days, and of 
nature and human nature under varied aspects. Sir Walter used 
to say that he should die if he did not see the heather once a 
year. Reading his novels produces a mental exhilaration which 
is almost equivalent to the physical pleasure of gazing upon and 
tramping through the heather on a Scottish moor. There is, 
then, a large class to which everything connected with him has a 
special interest, and few things from his pen can have a greater 
attraction to the members of it than a record of what he did and 
thought. His Journal is such a record, and though the period 
which it covers is not the happiest in his career, yet the picture of 
his mind during it has a charm, and is fraught with an amount of 
instruction which cannot be over-estimated. The Honourable Mrs. 
Maxwell-Scott, to whom Abbotsford and all that once was Scott’s 
now belongs, rightly inferred that the time had arrived for giving 
the Journal to the public in the form that it was written. Three 
years ago she placed the precious volumes in the competent hands 
of Mr. David Douglas, who has lovingly edited and published 
them, the house in which they are published being that which 
Scott first occupied in Edinburgh after his marriage at Carlisle 
with Margaret Charlotte Carpenter, on the 24th of December, 
1797. Mr. Douglas states in the preface that the Journal appears 
now as Scott left it, obvious slips of the pen being corrected, and 
some details chiefly of family and domestic interest being omitted. 
Not only is the reprint accurate, but the many quotations are 
verified, while footnotes abound containing illustrative extracts 
from unpublished letters of Scott, and from unpublished reminis- 
cences of his friends Ballantyne and Skene. 

While nearly half of Sir Walter’s Journal is now printed for the 
first time, a large number of the passages which have already 
appeared bear a different complexion in the present version. 
Lockhart left out and altered sentences, and he transposed the 
arrangement of paragraphs. Moreover, he interspersed letters 
and comments, whereas the Journal in its present form runs on 
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continuously. A few examples will show the nature and context 
of the liberties which Lockhart took with the text. On the 21st 
of November Sir Walter wrote that he attended a meeting of the 
Oil Gas Committee, of which he was chairman, and adds: “ It has 
amused me much by bringing me into company with a body of 
active, business-loving, money-making citizens of Edinburgh, 
chiefly Whigs by the way, whose sentiments and proceedings 
amuse me.” Lockhart’s version is, “This brings me into 
company with a body of active business beings, money-making 
citizens of Edinburgh—chiefly Whigs, by the way—whose senti- 
ments and proceedings amuse me.” The change is not great, yet 
there was no occasion for any, nor do I think that Lockhart’s 
“body of active business beings” any improvement on Scott's 
“body of active, business-loving, money-making citizens.” When 
rumours of a financial catastrophe were current, Scott wrote, 
“ Thank God, I have enough at least to pay forty shillings in the 
pound.” Though not literally accurate, this expressed his feelings 
of solvency, and there was no need for altering the forty to 
twenty. He wrote, “I cannot help thinking,” which Lockhart 
changed into “I cannot help owning,” “thinking” being quite 
correct in the circumstances. After complaining of palpitation of 
the heart, he adds, that the mind is then “apt to receive and 
encourage gloomy apprehensions and causeless fears.” Lockhart 
has struck out the three last words. ‘“ Hogg came to breakfast 
this morning, having taken and brought for his companion the 
Galashiels bard, David Thomson.” The words in italics do not 
appear in Lockhart’s version. When Sir Walter’s affairs were 
giving him concern, and the news he received was unsatisfactory, 
he wrote: ‘Annoyed with anxious presentiments, which the 
night’s post must dispel or confirm—all in London as bad as 
possible.” Lockhart omitted the words in italics. Scott wrote, 
“How willing the vulgar are to gull themselves,” and Lockhart sub- 
stituted “ public” for vulgar. As the gloom deepened, he wrote: 
“Things are so much worse with Constable than I apprehended 
that I shall neither save Abbotsford nor anything else. Naked we 
entered the world, and naked we leave it—blessed be the name of 
the Lord.” By suppressing the words in italics, Lockhart spoilt 
this passage, and did so without any apparent reason. 

Sir Walter’s ire was roused when the Government brought in a 
Bill which would have abolished one-pound notes in Scotland if 
passed into law; he wrote pamphlets against the measure under 
the name of Malachi Malagrowther, and he took part in meetings 
and acted on a committee to petition for the retention of the 
notes. Referring to the members of the committee, he wrote: 
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“They are disconcerted and helpless; just as in the business of the 
King’s visit, when everybody threw the weight on me, for which I suffered 
much in my immediate labour, and after bad health it brought on a violent 
eruption on my skin, which saved me from a fever at the time, but has been 
troublesome more or less ever since.” 

The words in italics, supplying an interesting personal fact which 
is not told elsewhere, were not reproduced by Lockhart. When 
Lady Scott’s health was impaired, she was persuaded to see 
Dr. Abercrombie, whose opinion was unfavourable, and Sir Walter 
wrote that, though her condition was what he had long suspected, 
“yet the avowal of the truth and its probable consequences are 
overwhelming.” In Lockhart’s version he is made to say, “yet 
the announcement of the truth is overwhelming.” In this case 
as in other cases the change is comparatively trifling, but why 
make it? If ‘Pepys’ Diary’ were edited in the asme fashion 
how much would it lose? Commenting upon the changeable 
weather one day in March, Sir Walter wrote, “It is ungenial, and 
gives chilblains. Besides, with its whiteness, and its coldness, 
and its glister, and its discomfort,” it resembles a vain, cold, 
empty, beautiful woman. The words in italics, which Lockhart 
omitted, serve a purpose which he cannot have perceived ; they 
light up and diversify the sentence. Sir Walter wrote, “Then 
went to Ashestiel in the sociable, with Colonel Ferguson.” By 
omitting “in the sociable,” Lockhart leaves a doubt whether 
Sir Walter went on foot, on horseback, or in a carriage, and I 
cannot understand why he should have objected to the words 
standing and conveying a piece of information. When Sir Walter 
wrote, “Got up late in the morning, past eight,” Lockhart struck 
out the words in italics. After his wife’s death Sir Walter wrote 
one day: “ Bad dreams about poor Charlotte. Woke, thinking my 
old and inseparable friend beside me.” Lockhart spoilt the effect 
and truth of the passage by striking out the words “about poor 
Charlotte.” When Sir Walter visited Paris in 1826, he put up 
at the Hotel de Windsor in the Rue de Rivoli, and entered in his 
Journal: ‘We are in the midst of what can be seen, and we are 
very comfortably fed and lodged.” The words in italics, which 
have some interest and are not surplusage, were expunged by 
Lockhart. While in Paris he met Fenimore Cooper, and wrote : 
“This man, who has shown so much genius, has a good deal of 
the manner, or want of manner, peculiar to his countrymen.” 
In Lockhart’s version the words are “manners or want of 
manners,” and if he made this change by way of a correction he 
blundered. Cooper’s biographer, Mr. Lounsbury, writes, there 
was in his manner at times “a self-assertion that bordered, or 
seemed to border on arrogance.” 
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It is unnecessary to supply further evidence to show how 
untrustworthy are some of the extracts from Sir Walter’s Journal 
which Lockhart prints in the Life. The result is that the Journal 
asa whole, and not in parts only, may be called a new work in its 
present form. Those who read it will find it fresh as well as 
interesting, and what is quite as noteworthy, they may rely upon 
the fidelity of the transcript. It has been Mr. Douglas’s desire 
to place before the public Sir Walter’s Journal almost in the very 
form that it proceeded from his hands. 

It is an interesting but a melancholy work, the time during 
which it was penned being those later years in Sir Walter’s 
career when misfortune overtook him and his health failed, the 
strong man growing old before his time, yet maintaining a stout 
fight with difficulties, and earning universal respect by his high- 
spirited conduct. He was proud to think that he was of gentle 
blood, and his whole life proved him to be a gentleman to the 
core. 

Sir Walter Scott was fifty-four when he began to keep his 
Journal. Though a very prolific writer he was not a precocious 
one; he was thirty-four when ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel’ was 
published, and forty-three at the time of the publication of 
‘Waverley.’ In the course of eleven years after ‘ Waverley’ had 
made an unparalleled sensation in the reading world, he had 
produced ‘Guy Mannering’ and the ‘ Antiquary,’ three series of 
‘Tales of My Landlord’ and ‘Rob Roy,’ ‘Ivanhoe’ and ‘The 
Monastery,’ ‘The Abbot’ and ‘ Kenilworth,’ ‘The Pirate’ and 
‘The Fortunes of Nigel, ‘Peveril of the Peak’ and ‘Quentin 
Durward,’ ‘St. Ronan’s Well,’ ‘ Redgauntlet,’ and ‘The Tales of 
the Crusaders.’ In addition to this long list of romances, many 
poems and essays were written during these eleven years, and it 
is difficult to decide whether the quantity produced or the quality 
of the work is the more remarkable. 

A work as wonderful as the others was ‘ Abbotsford; it was 
as truly a creation as any product of Sir Walter’s brain, while 
it was dearer to his heart than any of his works. The money 
earned by his pen enabled him to buy the land upon which 
Abbotsford stands and which surrounds it. The house was described 
by himself as it was in 1825, for Allan Cunningham’s keepsake, 
called the ‘Anniversary,’ which appeared in 1829, the account 
professedly proceeding from the pen of an American on a visit to 
Scotland. It is there written: 


“The building is such a one, I dare say, as nobody but be would ever 
have dreamed of erecting; or if he had, escaped being quizzed for his 
pains. Yet it is eminently imposing in its general effect; and in most of 
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its details, not only full of historical interest, but beauty also. It is no 
doubt a thing of shreds and patches, but they have been combined by a 
masterly hand ; and if there be some whimsicalities, that in an ordinary 
case might have called up a smile, who is likely now or hereafter to 
contemplate such a monument of such a man’s peculiar tastes and fancies 
without feelings of a far different order ?” 


In 1826 Sir Walter visited France, and spent some time in London 
and other places in England; on returning to Abbotsford, on 
the 26th of November, he made the following entry in 
his Journal: “I have seen none I liked so well—fantastic in 
architecture and decoration if you please—but no real comfort 
sacrificed to fantasy. ‘Ever gramercy my own purse,’ saith the 
song; ‘Ever gramercy my own house,’ quoth I.” Later in the 
same year, and while burdened with his financial incumbrances, 
he wrote: “If my days of good fortune should ever return I will 
lay out some pretty rides at Abbotsford.” It had the chief place 
in his heart, and it was, as he said, “his Delilah.” Not long 
before the catastrophe to his fortunes, and when it was seen 
that his liabilities amounted to £130,000, he contemplated 
adding more land to Abbotsford at an outlay of £40,000! 

He did not keep his Journal many weeks before he made 
entries betokening impending misfortune. He was engaged in 
writing ‘ Woodstock;’ he had undertaken to write the ‘Life of 
Bonaparte ;’ and he had good reason for counting upon making at 
least £10,000 yearly by his pen in the future as in the past. No 
wonder, then, that he considered himself justified in arranging to 
enlarge the boundaries of Abbotsford. 

The year 1825 was one of those disastrous years during which 
the spirit of speculation became rampant, and men who had been 
cautious embarked their savings in hazardous enterprises and lost 
them. A member of the firm of Hurst & Robinson, a large 
publishing house, and the agents in London for Archibald 
Constable & Co., had speculated in hops to the extent of 
£100,000; when the money market grew feverish, and this firm 
required help, none was forthcoming, the result being that the 
firm failed for about £300,0U0; the firm of Archibald & Co., 
being closely connected with it, failed also, the liabilities being 
£256,000; while the printing house of James Ballantyne & Co. 
failed for £130,000, it being as closely connected with Messrs. 
Constable as the latter was with Messrs. Hurst & Robinson. 
Sir Walter Scott was a partner with Ballantyne, and he was 
personally reponsible for the debts. Hurst & Robinson and 
Constable & Co. followed the usual mercantile course, and their 
estate was divided among their creditors, the dividend in the 
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case of the former being 1s. 3d., and of the latter 2s. 9d. in the 
pound. Sir Walter Scott undertook to discharge the liabilities 
of the firm to which he belonged, of which, as he wrote in his 
Journal, £30,000 had been incurred without his being “a party 
to their contraction.” What gives a painful interest to his 
Journal is the circumstance of the catastrophe, and the struggle 


through the remainder of his life to become what he called “a free 
man.” 


On the 16th of January, 1826, he learned his position; a few 
days afterwards he assigned his whole estate to trustees for the 
benefit of his creditors, and on the 26th there is an entry in his 
Journal: “Can we do nothing for creditors with the goblin 
drama called ‘Doom of Devorgoil’?” His friend James Skene 
notes in his unpublished Reminiscences what were Sir Walter’s 
plans at the time, and the following passage sets them forth : 


“The energy with which Sir Walter had set about turning his resources, 
both past and present, to immediate account, with a view to prove to his 
creditors, with as little delay as possible, that all that could depend upon 
himself should be put in operation to retrieve his affairs, made him often 
reluctant to quit his study, however much he found himself exhausted. 
However, the employment served to occupy his mind, and prevent its 
brooding over the misfortune that had befallen him; and, joined to the 
natural contentedness of his disposition, prevented any approach of 
despondency. ‘Here is an old effort of mine to compose a melodrama’ 
(showing me one day a bundle of papers which he had found in his 
repositories). ‘This trifle would have been long ago destroyed had it not 
been for our poor friend Kinneder, who arrested my hand, as he thought 
it not bad, and for his sake it was kept. I have just read it over, and, do you 
know, with some satisfaction. Faith, I have known many worse things 
make their way very well in the world; so, God willing, it shall e’en see 
the light, if it can do aught in the hour of need to help the hand that 
fashioned it.? Upon asking the name of this production, he said, ‘I 
suspect I must change it, having already forestalled it by the ‘ Fortunes 
of Nigel.’ I had called it the ‘ Fortunes of Devorgoil,’ but we must not 
begin to double up in that way, for if you leave anything hanging loose, 
you may be sure that some malicious devil will tug at it. I think I shall 
call it ‘The Doom of Devorgoil.’ It will make a volume of itself, and I do 
not see why it should not come out by particular desire as a fourth 
volume to ‘ Woodstock.’ They have some sort of connection, and it would 
not be a difficult matter to bind the connection a little closer. As the 
market goes, I have no doubt of the Bibliophilist pronouncing it worth 
£1000 or £1500.’ I asked him if he meant it for the stage. ‘No, no; the 
stage is a sorry job, that course will not do for these hard days; besides, 
there is too much machinery in the piece for the stage.’ I observed that 
I was not sure of that, for pageant and machinery was the order of the 
day, and had Shakespeare been of this date he might have been left to die 
a deer-stealer. ‘ Well, then, with all my heart, if they can get the beast to 
lead or to drive, they may bring it on the stage if they like. It is a sort 
of goblin tale, and so was the‘ Castle Spectre,’ which had its run.’ I asked 
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him if the ‘ Castle Spectre’ had yielded Lewis much. ‘ Little of that, in fact 
to its author absolutely nothing, and yet its merits ought to have brought 
something handsome to poor Mat. But Sheridan, then manager, you 
know, generally paid jokes instead of cash, and the joke that poor Mat got 
was, after all, not a bad one. Have you heard it? Don’t let me tell you a 
story you know.’ AsI had not heard it, he proceeded: ‘ Well, they were 
disputing about something, and Lewis had clinched the argument by 
proposing to lay a bet about it. “I shall lay what you ought long ago to 
have paid me for my‘ Castle Spectre.’” ‘No, no, Mat,” said Sheridan; “I 
never lay large bets; but come, I will bet a trifle with you—I’ll bet what 
the ‘ Castle Spectre’ was worth.”’ Now Constable managed differently ; he 
paid well and promptly, but devil take him, it was all spectral together. 
Moonshine and no merriment. He sowed my field with one hand, and as 
liberally scattered the tares with the other.” 


With the exception of inducing Sir Walter to make an advance 
of £5000 at a time when the affairs of Hurst & Robinson and his 
own firm were irretrievably involved, Constable did not merit this 
censure. He was over-sanguine and rather reckless, fonder of 
devising grand projects than of attending to the plodding details 
of business ; yet he was just the sort of publisher required by Sir 
Walter, and not a little of his marvellous success was due to 
Constable. The real blunder and almost inexcusable action on 
Sir Walter’s side consisted in his becoming a partner, first in 
the firm of James Ballantyne & Co., printers, and next in that 
of John Ballantyne & Co., booksellers. In each case he was 
prompted to join the Ballantynes by his desire to render them a 
service. He had known one of them as a boy, and he had helped 
James Ballantyne with his purse as well as his advice to establish 
himself as a printer in Edinburgh. 

After a few years of struggle the publishing firm was dis- 
solved. More than once Sir Walter wished to withdraw from the 
entangling alliance with James, but he never gave effect to his 
desire. Like other men who have got into a false position, Sir 
Walter found it easier to remain than to extricate himself. 
When the day of reckoning came, he was made to pay dearly for 
his mistake. 

it is strange that neither in the Life by Lockhart nor in Sir 
Walter’s Journal is an account given of Constable’s project of a 
new edition of Shakespeare in ten volumes. In 1822 he first 
suggested the matter to Sir Walter, and after a time it was 
agreed that he should edit the new edition in concert with 
Lockhart. The sum to be paid by Constable for the work was 
£2500. On the 25th of January, 1825, Constable wrote to Mr. 
Robinson, of Hurst & Robinson, saying among other things : 


“Tt gives me great pleasure to tell you that the first sheet of Sir Walter 
Scott’s ‘Shakespeare’ is now in type.... it will make ten volumes. 
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The first volume contains the life of Shakespeare, by Sir Walter. He is 
to be assisted in the notes by Mr. Lockhart, who is perhaps the best 
philologist of the present day.” 


Mr. Thomas Constable, in the ‘Memorial’ of his father, 
furnishes the following piece of information : 


“Three volumes of the edition were completed before the sad crisis in 
1826, but then laid aside; and ultimately, I have been told, the sheets were 
sold in London as waste paper! It is even doubted whether one copy be 
now in existence.” 


I think it possible that the manuscript might not have been 
destroyed ; at any rate a search should be made for it. 

A week after Sir Walter began to keep a Journal he was 
highly gratified to state that Lockhart had been appointed editor 
of the Quarterly Review, and he gives the following particulars : 


“Some time since John Murray entered into a contract with my son-in- 
law, John G. Lockhart, giving him, on certain ample conditions, the 
management and editorship of the Quarterly Review, for which they could 
scarcely find a fitter person, both from talents and character. It seems 
that Barrow and one or two stagers have taken alarm at Lockhart’s 
character as a satirist, and his supposed accession to some of the freaks 
in Blackwood’s Magazine, and down comes young D’Israeli to Scotland 
imploring Lockhart to remove objections, and so forth. I have no idea of 
telling all and sundry that my son-in-law is not a slanderer, or a silly 
thoughtless lad, although he was six or seven years ago engaged in some 
light satires. ... It is odd enough that many years since I had the 
principal share in erecting this Review, which has since been so pros- 
perous, and now it is placed under the management of my son-in-law upon 
the most honourable principle of detur digniori. Yet there are sad draw- 
backs as far as family comfort is concerned. To-day is Sunday, when 
they always dined with us, and generally met a family friend or two, but 
we are no longer to expect them. In the country, where their little 
cottage was within a mile or two of Abbotsford, we shall miss their 
society still more, for Chiefswood was the perpetual object of our walks, 
rides, and drives. Lockhart is such an excellent family man, so fond of 
his wife and child, that I hope all will go well. . . . I have the less dread, 
or rather the less anxiety about the consequence of this migration, that I 
repose much confidence in Sophia’s tact and good sense. Her manners 
are good, and have the appearance of being perfectly natural. She is 
quite conscious of the limited range of her musical talents, and never 
makes them common or produces them out of place—a rare virtue; 
moreover, she is proud enough, and will not be easily netted and 
patronised by any of that class of ladies who may be called lion-providers 
for town and country.” 


The foregoing passage not only supplies a pleasant characterisa- 
tion of Sir Walter’s daughter and his son-in-law, but it shows 
that Disraeli had paid a visit to Scotland in 1825 and might have 
conversed with Scott. The following entry in his Journal on the 
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11th of June, 1827, shows that he had read, without being 
greatly struck with ‘ Vivian Grey,’ which had appeared anony- 
mously not long before : 


“Reading, among the rest, an odd volume of ‘ Vivian Grey;’ clever, 
but not so much as to make me, in this sultry weather, go upstairs to the 
drawing-room to seek the other volumes. Ah! villain, but you smoked 
when you read. Well, madam, perhaps I think the better of the book for 
that reason.” 


Another notable man, who happily still survives, visited Edin- 
burgh when he was a youth, and is referred to, on the 31st of 
January, 1827, in a way which proves that he made a good 
impression upon Sir Walter : 


“Young Murray, son of Mr. M. in Albemarle Street, breakfasted with 
me. English boys have this advantage, that they are well-bred, and can 
converse when ours are regular-built cubs.” 


When Sir Walter was busied and anxious about arranging his 
affairs in order that his creditors might not suffer, his mind was 
distracted with a measure introduced into Parliament by his 
political friends and allies. The Government ascribed much of 
the mania for speculation to the issue of paper currency by 
private banks, and in particular to the issue of notes for one 
pound, and it was resolved to hinder this by legislation. The 
powers of the private banks were curtailed, and the issue of 
notes for less than five pounds was forbidden in the Bill intro- 
duced into the House of Commons. The Scottish banks were 
dealt with in the same way as the English. All Scotland was in 
a ferment as soon as the details of the measure were made known. 
No person took the proposed legislation more to heart than Sir 
Walter Scott, and though his own party was in office, he set 
himself to denounce the Bill in a series of letters to the Edinburgh 
Weekly Journal, which were signed Malachi Malagrowther. He 
was rewarded with the success achieved by Swift when he wrote 
the ‘Drapier Letters’ to denounce Wood’s halfpence, as the 
Scottish banks were exempted from the operation of the Bill and 
one-pound notes remained in circulation. The result was to 
increase Sir Walter’s popularity, and the banks which had been 
pressing hardly upon him now treated him with more considera- 
tion. There was something comic in the situation of which he 
was conscious. Hence he wrote in his Journal: 


“Whimsical enough that when I was trying to animate Scotland 
against the currency bill, John Gibson brought me the deed of trust, 
assigning my whole estate, to be subscribed by me; so that Iam turning 
patriot, and taking charge of the affairs of the country, on the very day I 
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was proclaiming myself incapable of managing my own.” He adds an 
apt reference to Arthur Murphy’s farce, The Upholsterer, or What News ? 
“What of that? The eminent politician, Quidnunc, was in the same 
condition.” 


A more serious matter preyed upon his mind at the time when 
all its energies were in a state of tension. Lady Scott’s health 
then gave him great concern. The evil fortune which had befallen 
him was a still more crushing blow to her. She did not comfort 
him when he much needed consolation. Writing before the crash 
had actually occurred, but when he believed it could not be 
averted, he says, “Another person did not afford me all the 
sympathy I expected, perhaps because I seemed to need little 
support, yet that is not her nature, which is generous and kind.” 
When his forebodings were realised, he says : 


“A painful scene after dinner, and another after supper, endeavouring 
to convince these poor dear creatures [Lady Scott and Anne, his younger 
daughter] that they must not look for miracles, but consider the mis- 
fortune as certain, and only to be lessened by patience and labour.” 


On the 11th of May, 1826, his professional duties obliged him 
to go to Edinburgh, leaving his wife at Abbotsford. Before going 
he wrote, “To what scene I may suddenly be recalled, it wrings 
my heart to think.” He received a message on the 15th that his 
wife was dead. His feelings at the time, on his return and at 
the funeral, are pathetically set forth in his Journal, and most of 
the passages have been quoted by Lockhart, the following being 
an exception. At Abbotsford on the 29th of May he wrote: 


“To-day I leave, for Edinburgh, this house of sorrow. In the midst of 
such distress I have the great pleasure to see Anne regaining her health, 
and showing both patience and steadiness of mind. God continue this 
for my own sake as well as hers. Much of my future comfort must 
depend upon her.” 


It is gratifying to add that his hope was fulfilled, his daughter 
watching over him with care and tenderness in his declining 
years, 

Nothing gave Sir Walter greater concern after losing his wife 
than the delicate health of his grandson. On the 24th of May, 1827, 
he wrote, “A good thought came into my head: to write stories 
for little Johnnie Lockhart from the history of Scotland, like those 
taken from the history of England.” Such was the origin of the 
‘Tales of a Grandfather, which had the warmest reception from 
the public of any work by him since ‘Ivanhoe.’ As Lockhart put 
it, Sir Walter “had solved for the first time the problem of 
narrating history, so as at once to excite and gratify the curiosity 
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of youth, and please and instruct the wisest of mature minds.” 
When revising these ‘Tales’ for the press in January 1828, he 
wrote : 


“TI have made great additions to volume first and several of these 
‘Tales;’ and I care not who knows it, I think well of them. Nay, I will 
hash history with anybody, be he who he will. I do not know but it 
would be wise to let romantic composition rest, and turn my mind to the 
history of England, France and Ireland, to be da capo rota’d, as well as 
that of Scotland. Men would look at me as an author for Mr. Newbery’s 
shop in Paul’s Churchyard. I should care little for that. Virginibus 
puerisque. 1 would as soon compose histories for boys and girls, which 
may be useful, as fictions for children of a larger growth, which can at 
best be only idle folk’s entertainment. But write what I will, or to whom 
I will, I am doggedly determined to write myself out of the present scrape 
by any labour that is fair and honest.” 


Sir Walter was unfaltering in his determination to work for his 
creditors. When offered from £1500 to £2000 a year to conduct 
a journal, he declined, writing at the time, “A large income is 
not my object ; I must clear my debts.” 

The following entry in his Journal shows that his son-in-law 
had given him good advice concerning his style : 


“J. G. L. points out some solecisms in my style, as ‘amid’ for ‘amidst,’ 
‘scarce’ for ‘scarcely.’ ‘ Whose,’ he says, is the proper genitive of ‘ which ;” 
only at such times as ‘which’ retains its quality of impersonification. 
Well! I will try to remember all this; but after all I write grammar as I 
speak, to make my meaning known, and a solecism in point of composition, 
like a Scotch word in speaking, is indifferent to me. I never learned 
grammar; and not only Sir Hugh Evans, but even Mrs. Quickly might 
puzzle me about Giney’s case and horum, harum, horum. I believe the 
Bailiff in the Good-natured Man is not far wrong when he says, ‘One man 


has one way of expressing himself, and another another, and that is all 
the difference between them.’” 


While Lockhart did not hesitate to criticise Sir Walter, the 
latter was ready to return the compliment, and doubtless he 
spoke to Lockhart in the strain which he used in his Journal 
when writing about him. Having read the 66th number of 


the Quarterly, in which Lockhart reviewed Moore’s ‘ Life of 
Sheridan,’ Sir Walter writes : 


“Don’t like Lockhart’s article on Sheridan’s life. There is no breadth 
in it, no general views, the whole flung away in smart but party criticism. 
Now, no one can take more general and liberal views of literature than 
J. G. L. But he lets himself too easily into that advocatism of style, 


which is that of a pleader, not a judge or a critic, and is particularly 
unsatisfactory to the reader.” 


Though a strong party man and theoretically a Tory among 
Tories, yet Sir Walter was most tolerant and fair-minded in 
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practice. He disliked carrying anything to an extreme, even 
his own political opinions. When Lockhart became editor of 
the Quarterly, it was feared that Southey would raise objections 
and refuse to write for the Review. When Sir Walter was 
informed of this he wrote in his Journal: 


“ Lockhart will have hard words with him, for, great as Southey’s powers 
are, he has not the art to make them work popularly; he is often diffuse, 
and frequently sets much value on minute and unimportant facts, and 
useless pieces of abstruse knowledge. Living too exclusively in a circle 
where he is idolised both for his genius and the excellence of his dis- 
position, he has acquired strong prejudices, though all of an honourable 
and upright cast. He rides his High Church hobby too hard, and it will 
not do to run a tilt upon it aguinstall the world. Gifford used to crop his 
articles considerably, and they bear mark of it, being sometimes décousues. 
Southey said that Gifford cut out his middle joints. When John comes to 
use the carving-knife, I fear Dr. Southey will not be so tractable.” 


It is right to give by way of pendant to Sir Walter’s depre- 
ciatory remarks on Lockhart’s article on Sheridan the compliments 
which are paid to his ‘ Life of Burns.’ The following entry was 
made on the 28th of May, 1828: 


“TI have amused myself to-day with reading Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Burns,’ 
which is very well written—in fact, an admirable thing. He has judi- 
ciously slurred over his vices and follies; for although Currie, I myself, 
and others have not said a word more on that subject than is true, yet as 
the dead corpse is straightened, swathed, and made decent, so ought the 
character of such an inimitable genius as Burns to be tenderly handled 
after death. The knowledge of his vicious weaknesses or vices is only a 
subject of sorrow to the well disposed, and of triumph to the profligate.” 


Sir Walter’s political opinions did not prevent him from associa- 
ting with others who thought differently ; indeed, these opinions 
were most active at election time, and in particular at an election 
in his own county. Towards the end of his life he was greatly 
concerned about the state of the country, and he wrote a fourth 
letter signed Malachi Malagrowther, which he hoped would avert 
the Reform Bill, but which his friends persuaded him to destroy. 
In his younger and robust days he was not an active partisan, and 
though he hated the Whigs and opposed them on the hustings, he 
was ready to entertain them at Abbotsford and to be entertained 
inturn. He records a dinner of the leading Whigs at which he was 
present, and adds: “I donot know why it is that when I am with a 
party of my Opposition friends, the day is often merrier than when 
with our own set.” The point upon which he and his Opposition 
friends were entirely at variance was the part played by the 
sovereign in our constitutional monarchy. In sentiment he was 
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a Jacobite, yet he had no quarrel with the House of Hanover, and 
he was one of the few men of note who conscientiously respected 
George IV. asa king. Moreover his admiration for George III. 
was extreme, and long after his death he made this entry in his 
Journal on the 4th of June, 1827 : “ The birthday of our good old 
king. It was wrong not to keep up the thing as it was of yore, with 
dinners, and claret, and squibs, and crackers, and saturnalia.” Yet 
he was not wholly blind to the old king’s weaknesses, and he wrote 
on the 14th of October in the same year: “ Lord Bathurst told me 
that the late king made it at one time a point of conscience to read 
every word of every Act of Parliament before giving his assent to 
it. There was a mixture of principle and nonsense in this.” He 
tells a story of George II. of a very different kind. Old George II. 
was, as is well known, extremely passionate. On these occa- 
sions his small stock of English totally failed him, and he used 
to express his indignation in the following form: “G— d—n 
me, wholam? Got d— you, who you be?” 

When absorbed with the work in hand, and especially when 
he was toiling in order that his creditors might be paid, Sir Walter 


gave little heed to politics, and this is shown by an entry on the 
18th of May, 1827: 


“Tom Campbell called, warm from his Glasgow rectorship; he is 
looking very well. He seemed surprised that I did not know anything 
about the contentions of Tories, Whigs, and Radicals in the great com- 
mercial city. I have other eggs on the spit.” 


One of the passages which Mr. Douglas has extracted from 
James Ballantyne’s unpublished memoranda contains a fuller 
account than Lockhart supplied of the extraordinary conditions 
under which some of Sir Walter’s best novels were produced. In 
his Journal he made an entry to the effect that : 


“ Bishop, the composer, was very ill when he wrote ‘The Chough and 
Crow,’ and other music for ‘Guy Mannering.’ Singular! but I do think 
illness, if not too painful, unseals the mental eye, and renders the talents 
more acute, in the study of the fine arts at least.” 


To this passage the illustration from James Ballantyne is 
appended : 


“ During the progress of composing ‘The Heart of Midlothian,’‘ The Bride 
of Lammermoor,’ and ‘ Legend of Montrose ’—a period of many months— 
Mr. Scott’s health had become extremely indifferent, and was often supposed 
to place him in great danger. But it would hardly be credited, were it not 
for the notoriety of the fact, that although one of the symptoms of his 
illness was pain of the most acute description, yet he never allowed it to 
interrupt his labours. ‘The only difference it produced that I am aware of 
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was its causing him to employ the hand of an amanuensis in place of his 
own. Indeed, during the greater part of the day at this period he was 
confined to his bed. The person employed for this purpose was the 
respectable and intelligent Mr. Wm. Laidlaw, who acted for him in this 
capacity in the country, and I think also attended him to town. I have 
often been present with Mr. Laidlaw during the short intervals of his 
labour, and it was deeply affecting to hear the account he gave of his 
patron’s severe sufferings, and the indomitable spirit which enabled him 
to overmaster them. He told me that very often the dictation of Caleb 
Balderstone’s and the old cooper’s best jokes was mingled with groans ex- 
torted from him by pains; but that when he, Mr. L., endeavoured to prevail 
upon him to take a little respite, the only answer he could obtain from 
Mr. Scott was a request that he would see that the doors were carefully 
shut, so that the expressions of his agony might not reach his family. 
‘ As to stopping work, Laidlaw,’ he said, ‘you know that is wholly out of 
the question.’ What followed upon these exertions, made in circumstances 
so very singular, appears to me to exhibit one of the most singular 
chapters in the history of the human intellect. The book having been 
published before Mr. Scott was able to rise from his bed, he assured me 
that, when it was put into his hands, he did not recollect one single 
incident, character, or conversation it contained. He by no means desired 
me to understand, nor did I understand, that his illness had erased from 
his memory all or any of the original family with which he had been 
acquainted from the period probably of his boyhood. These of course 
remained rooted where they had ever been, or, to speak more explicitly, 
where explicitness is so entirely important, he remembered the existence 
of the father and mother, of the son and daughter, the rival lovers, the 
compulsory marriage, and the attack made by his bride upon the unhappy 
bridegroom, with the general catastrophe of the whole. All these things 
he recollected, just as he did before he took to his bed, but the marvel is 
that he recollected literally nothing else—not a single character woven by 
the romancer—not one of the many scenes and points of exquisite humour, 
nor anything with which he was connected as writer of the work. ‘Fora 
long time I felt myself very uneasy,’ he said, ‘in the course of my reading, 
always kept upon the qui vive lest I should be startled by something 
altogether glaring and fantastic; however, I recollected that the printing 
had been performed by James Ballantyne, who, I was sure, would not 
have permitted anything of this sort to pass.’ ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘upon the 
whole, how did you like it?’ ‘ Oh,’ he said, ‘I felt it monstrous gross and 
grotesque, to be sure; but still the worst of it made me laugh, and I 
trusted, therefore, the good-natured public would not be less “ indulgent.” ’ 
I do not think I ever ventured to lean to this singular subject again; but 
you may depend upon it, that what I have said is as distinctly reported as 
if it had been taken down at the moment in shorthand. I could not 
otherwise have imparted the phenomenon at all.” 


It is always interesting to learn what one novelist thinks of 
another, and when the critic is such a man as Sir Walter his 
comments receive special attention. Some of his remarks on 
Jane Austen which he wrote in his Journal were quoted by 
Lockhart, and are familiar to many readers. Here is a passage 
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which Lockhart omitted. It was written at Abbotsford on the 
18th of September, 1827 : 


“ Walked from Huntly Burn, having gone in the carriage. Smoked my 
cigar with Lockhart after dinner, and then whiled away the evening over 
one of Miss Austen’s novels. There is a truth of painting in her writings 
which always delights me. They do not, it is true, get above the middle 
classes of society, but there she is inimitable.” 


His remarks on ‘Elizabeth de Bruce’ display a laudable 
absence of jealousy, and, curiously enough, his notice of the book 
will prevent its very name passing into oblivion: 


* Read ‘ Elizabeth de Bruce;”’ it is very clever, but does not show much 
originality. The characters, though very entertaining, are in the manner 
of other authors, and the finished and filled-up portraits of which the 
sketches are to be found elsewhere. One is too apt to feel on such 
occasions the pettish resentment which you might entertain against 
one who had poached on your manor. But the case is quite different, 
and a claim set up on having been the first who betook himself to the 
illustration of some particular class of characters, or department of life, 
is no more a right of monopoly than that asserted by the old buccaneers 
by setting up a wooden cross, and killing an Indian or two on some new 
discovered island. If they can make anything of their first discovery, 
the better luck their’s; if not, let others come, penetrate further into 
the country, write descriptions, make drawings or settlements at their 
pleasure.” 


R. Plumer Ward, a man well known in his day, and who held 
several offices, among others that of Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, produced some serious and light books which had many 
readers, and were highly praised. One of his novels is called 
‘De Vere,’ and of it Sir Walter wrote: 


“Tried to read ‘De Vere,’ a sensible but heavy book, written by an able 
hand—but a great bore for all that.” Two months later he journeyed from 
Abbotsford to Edinburgh ; he “ slept part of the way and read ‘ De Vere’ 
the rest. It is well written in point of language and sentiment, but has 
too little action in it to be termed a pleasing novel. Everything is brought 
out by dialogue—or worse : through the medium of the author’s reflections, 
which is the clumsiest of all expedients.” 


The following writer is embalmed in Sir Walter’s Journal : 


“ Breakfasted with one Mr. Franks, a young Irishman from Dublin, 
who brought letters from Walter [his son] and Captain Longmore of the 
Royal Staff. He has written a book of poetry, ‘Tales of Chivalry and 
Romance,’ far from bad, yet wants spirit. He talks of publishing his 
recollections in the Peninsula, which must be interesting, for he has, I 
think, sense and reflection.” 


Richard Thomson, who wrote ‘ Chronicles of London Bridge,’ was 
the author of the following one which attracted Sir Walter’s notice: 
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“ Read ‘ Tales of an Antiquary,’ one of the chime of bells which I have 
had some hand in setting a-ringing. He is really entitled to the name 
of an antiquary; but he has too much description in proportion to the 
action. There is a capital wardrobe of properties, but the performers do 
not act up to their character.” 


By way of contrast to these acute comments on the little 
known works of little known men, I shall give his equally 
sagacious remarks upon the pet work of a man whose name is 
familiar, and whose works are to be found in all libraries. On 
the 1st of March, 1827, Sir Walter wrote: 


“ By the by, it is the anniversary of Bosworth Field. In former days 
Richard the Third was always acted at London on this day; now the 
custom, I fancy, is disused. Walpole’s ‘ Historic Doubts’ threw a mist 
on this reign. It is very odd to see how his mind dwells upon it at first 
as the mere sport of his imagination, till at length they become such 
Delilahs of his imagination that he deems it far worse than infidelity to 
doubt his Doubts. After all, the popular tradition is so very strong and 
pointed concerning the character of Richard, that it is, I think, in vain to 
doubt the general truth of the outline. Shakespeare, we may be sure, 
wrote his drama in the tone that was to suit the popular belief, although 
where they did Richard wrong, his powerful scene was sure to augment 
the impression. There was an action and a reaction.” 


I may add to the remarks made by Sir Walter upon writers of 
his own country those which he made upon a notable American 
novelist, which he wrote on the 14th of January, 1828: 


“I read Cooper’s new novel ‘The Red Rover;’ the current of it rolls 
entirely upon the ocean. Something there is too much of nautical 
language; in fact, it overpowers everything else. But, so people once 
take an interest in a description, they will swallow a great deal which 
they do not understand. The sweet word ‘ Mesopotamia’ has its charms 
in other compositions as well as in sermons. He has much genius, a 
powerful conception of character, and force of execution. The same ideas, 
I see, recur upon him that haunt other folksso. The graceful form of the 
spars, and the tracery of the ropes and cordage against the sky, is too often 
dwelt upon.” 


There were few noteworthy men of his day whom Sir Walter 
did not meet. Edward Irving was one whom he saw more than 
once. The impression made upon him by the eccentric divine was 
unfavourable, and he recorded how on one occasion he went out of 
his way to escape encountering him. This was after dining at a 
party where Irving was present, and Sir Walter had entered in 
his Journal : 


“T could hardly keep my eyes off him while we were at the table. He 
put me in mind of the devil disguised as an angel of light, so ill did that 
horrible obliquity of vision harmonise with the dark tranquil features of 
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his face, resembling that of our Saviour in Italian pictures, with the hair 
carefully arranged in the same manner. There was much real or affected 
simplicity in the manner in which he spoke. He rather made play, and 
spoke much across the table to the Solicitor, and seemed to be good- 
humoured. But he spoke with that kind of unction which is nearly 
[allied] to cajolerie. He boasted much of the tens of thousands that 
attended his ministry at the town of Annan, his native place, till he well- 
nigh provoked me to say he was a distinguished exception to the rule that 
a prophet was not esteemed in his own country. But time and place were 
not fitting.” 


Sir Walter disliked being treated as a lion, yet he was sometimes 
compelled to undergo the ordeal. He probably submitted with a 
better grace than the entries in his Journal imply, as politeness 
to others and consideration for them were distinguishing traits in 
his character. However, he indulges in many uncomplimentary 
references to the social hunters of lions, and he depicts several, 
among whom the following unnamed lady is one: 


“Miss dined with us, a professed lion-huntress, who travels the 
country to rouse the peaceful beasts out of their lair, and insists on being 
hand-and-glove with all the leonine race. She is very plain, besides 
frightfully red-haired, and out-Lydia-ing even my poor friend Lydia 
White. An awful visitation! I think I see her with javelin raised, and 
buskined foot, a second Diana, roaming the hills of Westmoreland in 
quest of the lakers. Would to God she were there or anywhere but here! 
Affectation is a painful thing to witness, and this poor woman has the bad 
taste to think direct flattery is the way to make her advances to friend- 
ship and intimacy.” 





The foregoing entry was made on the Ist of July, 1828; that 
made on the following day is significant as showing the trials 
which Sir Walter had to bear and the spirit in which he bore 
them. He had often to repeat what he then said: 


“T believe I was cross yesterday. Iam at any rate very ill to-day with 
a rheumatic headache, and a still more vile hypochondriacal affection 
which fills my head with pain, my heart with sadness, and my eyes with 
tears. I do not wonder at the awful feelings which visited men less 
educated and less firm than I may call myself. It is a most hang-dog sort 
of feeling, but it may be chased away by study or by exercise. The last I 
have always found most successful, but the first is most convenient. I 
wrought, therefore, and endured all this afternoon. . . . I am now in such 
a state that I would hardly be surprised at the worst news which could be 
brought to me. And all this without any rational cause why to-day 
should be sadder than yesterday. . . . My aches at the heart terminated 
in a cruel aching of the head—rheumatic I suppose. But Sir Adam and 
Clerk came to dinner, and laughed and talked the sense of pain and 
oppression away. We cannot at times work ourselves into a gay humour, 
any more than we can tickle ourselves into a fit of laughter; foreign 
agency is necessary. My huntress of lions again dined with us. I have 
subscribed to her album, and done what was civil.” 
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When Sir Walter visited Paris in the autumn of 1826, he 
recorded in his Journal on the 7th of November, that, on the 
return journey, he passed the night at Airaines, where he had 
“bad lodgings, wet wood, uncomfortable supper, damp beds, and 
an extravagant charge. I was never colder in my life than when 
I waked with the sheets clinging round me like a shroud.” This 
was the origin of much of the illness which embittered his 
closing years. He suffered great pain from rheumatic attacks, 
and what was equally unbearable was the circumstance that his 
sound leg was affected, and he feared that he would be unable to 
walk again. Even when the attack had passed off he was in 
great discomfort, and he wrote: “The feeling of increasing 
weakness in my lame leg is a great affliction. I walk now with 
pain and difficulty at all times, and it sinks my soul to think 
how soon I may be altogether a disabled cripple.” Attacks of 
apoplexy endangered his life, and though he survived, yet his 
speech was affected and his mind impaired. He was conscious of 
failing health, and wrote in January 1831, that it was confirmed he 
had suffered from an apoplectic seizure, that he spoke and read 
with embarrassment, and that even his handwriting seemed to 
stammer. He added, “I am not solicitous about this, only if I 
were worthy I would pray God for a sudden death, and no 
interregnum between I cease to exercise reason and I cease to 
exist.” Before this the references to his handwriting are many, 
and he even contemplated taking lessons for its improvement. 
He made the following entry in June 1828: 





“Had a note from Ballantyne complaining of my manuscript, and 
requesting me to read it over. I would give £1000 if I could, but it would 
take me longer to read than to write. I cannot trace my pieds de mouches 
but with great labour and trouble; so e’en take your own share of the 
burden, my old friend, and, since I cannot read, be thankful I can write.” 

In his earlier days Sir Walter wrote a clear, business-like hand. 
The facsimile of a page of the manuscript of ‘Ivanhoe’ was 
inserted in Lockhart’s Life; it is painfully interesting to 
compare it with the facsimile of the concluding words in the 
Journal, being the last which Sir Walter penned. No untrained 
reader of manuscript can decipher them. 

Before he consented to leave Scotland and try whether a visit 
to the sunny south might not lengthen his days, he was reduced 
to a state of extreme debility. He still persisted in writing, and 
he was engaged upon ‘ Count Robert of Paris’ when he noted, on 
the 16th of March, 1831, his daily round : 


“ Rise at a quarter before seven ; at a quarter after nine breakfast, with 
eggs—or in the singular number, at least; before breakfast private letters, 
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&ec.; after breakfast Mr. Laidlaw [who acted as amanuensis] comes at ten, 
and we write together till one. I am greatly helped by this excellent man, 
who takes pains to write a good hand, and supplies the want of my own 
fingers as far as another person can. We work seriously at the task of 
the day till one o’clock, when I sometimes walk—not often, however, 
having failed in strength, and suffering great pain even from a very short 
walk. Oftener I take the pony for an hour or two, and ride about the 
doors; the exercise is humbling enough, for I require to be lifted on 
horseback by two servants, and one goes with me to take care I do not 
fall off and break my bones, a catastrophe very like to happen. My proud 
promenade « pied or « cheval, as it happens, concludes at three o'clock. 
An hour intervenes for making up my Journal and such light work. At 
four comes dinner—a plate of broth or soup, much condemned by the 
doctors, a bit of plain meat, no liquors stronger than small beer, and so I 
sit quiet to six o’clock, when Mr. Laidlaw returns, and remains with me 
till nine, or three quarters past, as it happens. Then I have a bowl of 
porridge and milk, which I eat with the appetite of a child. I forgot to 
say that after dinner I am allowed half a glass of whisky or gin made 
into weak grog. I never wish for any more, nor do I in my secret soul 
long for cigars, though once so fond of them. About six hours per day 
is good working, if I can keep it.” 


Five weeks later he wrote that he had been ailing for several 
days, having had “a distinct shock of paralysis affecting both my 
nerves and spine.” The beginning of this attack was witnessed 
by Mr. W. F. Skene, the son of Scott’s old friend, who was then 
a young man, and who is now Historiographer Royal for Scotland. 
Mr. W. F. Skene had gone with his father on a visit to Abbotsford 
in April 1831, and the following account of what he witnessed 
there is printed by Mr. Douglas : 


“JT had just attained my twenty-first year, and as such a visit at that 
early age was a great event in my life, I retain a very distinct recollection 
of the main features of it. I recollect that Lord Medowbank and his eldest 
son Alan came at the same time, and the dinner-party, at which Mr. Sringle 
of the Haining and his brother were present. The day after our arrival 
Sir Walter asked me to drive with him. We went in his open carriage to 
the Yarrow, where we got out, and Sir Walter, leaning on my arm, walked 
up the side of the river, pouring forth a continuous stream of anecdotes, 
traditions, and scraps of ballads. I was in the seventh heaven of delight, 
and thought I had never spent such a day. On Sunday Sir Walter did 
not come down to breakfast, but sent a message to say that he had caught 
cold, and had taken some medicine for it the night before, which had 
made him ill, and would remain in bed. When we sat at either lunch or 
dinner—I do not recollect which—Sir Walter walked into the room, and 
sat down near the table, but ate nothing. He seemed ina dazed state, 
and took no notice of any one; but after a few minutes’ silence, during 
which his daughter Anne, who was at table, and was watching him with 
some anxiety, motioned to us to take no notice, he began in a quiet voice 
to tell us a story of a pauper lunatic who, fancying he was a rich man, 
and was entertaining all sorts of high persons at the most splendid 
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banquets, communicated to his doctor in confidence that there was one 
thing that troubled him much, and which he could not account for, and 
that was that all these exquisite dishes seemed to him to taste of oatmeal 
porridge. Sir Walter told this with much humour, and after a few 
minutes’ silence, began again, and told the same story over a second time, 
and then again a third time. His daughter was watching him with 
increasing anxiety, then motioned to us to rise from table, and persuaded 
her father to return to his bedroom. Next day the doctor who had been 
sent for told us that he was seriously ill, and advised that his guests 
should leave at once, so that the house might be kept quiet, and his 
daughter devote herself entirely to the care of her father. We accordingly 
left at once, and I never saw Sir Walter again.” 


Notwithstanding his shattered health, he persisted in working 
at ‘Count Robert of Paris’ and he was shocked when his printer 
and publisher told him that the last volume of it would never do. 
He thought, moreover, that their adverse opinion would coincide 
with that of the public, and he admitted that it did not differ 
greatly from his own. He wrote to please the public, though ; 
when he finished ‘ Anne of Geierstein,’ he expressed an opinion of 
the public which was the reverse of flattering. He then remarks 
that his avowal of the carelessness he had shown would cause 
people to say: 

“This expresses very little respect for the public. In fact, I have very 
little respect for that dear publicwm whom I am doomed to amuse, like Goody 
Trash in Bartholomew Fair, with rattles and gingerbread ; and I should 
deal very uncandidly with those who may read my confessions were I to 
say I knew a public worth caring for, or capable of distinguishing the 
nicer beauties of composition. They weigh good and evil qualities by the 
pound. Geta good name and you may write trash. Get a bad one and 
you may write like Homer, without pleasing a single reader.” 


It was hoped that a sea voyage and a sojourn in Italy might 
alleviate his symptoms, and on the 29th of October, 1851, he 
embarked at Portsmouth on board the Barham, a frigate which, 
by the king’s commands, had been placed at his disposal. Malta 
was the first place at which he madea stay; then he proceeded to 
Naples, and thence by land to Rome. From Rome he went to 
Venice, thence through the Tyrol into Germany, sailed down the 
Rhine to Rotterdam, and from Rotterdam to London, where he 
arrived on the 13th of June, 1832. He was then very ill; as soon 
as he could be moved, he was conveyed to Abbotsford, where, on 
the 21st of September, his great spirit passed away. 

The last words that he ever penned were written in his Journal 
at Rome in the April before his death. Mr. Douglas has given a 
facsimile of them in the preface to the Journal, the final and 
incomplete sentence running, “ We slept reasonably, but on the 
next morning,” . . . 
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Many of the later entries in the Journal betray little trace of 
Sir Walter’s mental and physical debility. The following, which 
was one written at sea, on the 30th of November, 1831, is in the 
style of his better days, and it will serve as a specimen : 


“The wind continues unaccommodating all night, and we see nothing, 
although we promised ourselves to have seen Gibraltar, or at least 
Tangiers, this morning, though we are disappointed of both. Tangiers 
reminded me of an old antiquarian friend, Auriol Hay Drummond, who is 
consul there. Certainly, if a human voice could have made its hail heard 
through a league or two of contending wind and wave, it must have been 
Auriol Drummond’s. I remember him at a dinner given by some of his 
friends when he left Edinburgh, where he discharged a noble part, ‘self- 
pulling, like Captain Crowe, “for dear life, for dear life,” against the 
whole boat’s crew,’ speaking, that is, against thirty members of a drunken 
company, and maintaining the predominance. ... I loved him dearly; 
he had high spirits, a zealous faith, good-humour, and enthusiasm, and it 
grieves me that I must pass within ten miles of him and leave him un- 
saluted; for, mercy-a-ged, what a yell of gratitude would there be! I 
would put up with a good rough gale which would force us into Tangiers, 
and keep us there for a week; but the wind is only in gentle opposition, 
like a well-drilled spouse. Gibraltar we shall see this evening, Tangiers 
becomes out of the question.” 


A better knowledge of Sir Walter is gained from his Journal 
than from Lockhart’s voluminous Life. He places himself before 
the reader without disguise, and he has no reason to hesitate. 
He possessed a finely-balanced mind. In the height of prosperity 
and the depth of adversity he bore himself with philosophic calm. 
He had neither envy nor jealousy in his disposition, nothing 
pleasing him better than the successes of others. His fund of 
information was enormous, and he may be said to have known 
nearly everything except his own merits. He thought it possible 
that his works might be read by two generations. That he had 
taken his place among the immortals never entered his mind, 
and he was honestly amused, as well as utterly sceptical, when 
told that his fame would endure. 

Thackeray considers it a test of a writer's personal attractive- 
ness that a desire should exist to make his acquaintance and to 
live in his company. He said that he had no wish ever to meet 
Swift, while he would delight in the society of Addison and 
Steele. No one who peruses Sir Walter’s Journal can help feeling 
regret that the man cannot be known in the flesh. He appears 
to have been the cheeriest and most genial of companions, and no 
one can have associated with him without longing to continue 
doing so. He was the terrestrial Providence of the district in 
which Abbotsford is situated. The wealthy courted him and the 
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poor blessed him. He loved to live among his own people, and he 
looked forward to reposing in the Abbey where his ancestors 
mouldered into dust. It was as becoming in his case as in that 
of Shakespeare to be buried near the place where their respective 
homes lay. A stanza out of the many beautiful ones which Fitz- 
Greene Halleck, the American poet, wrote upon Burns is equally 
applicable to the grave of Shakespeare in the church at Stratford 
and that of Sir Walter Scott in Dryburgh Abbey: 


“Such graves as theirs are pilgrim-shrines, 
Shrines to no code or creed confined— 
The Delphian vales, the Palestines, 
The Meccas of the mind.” 


W. Fraser Ratz. 














Stafford Uorthcote. 


Writinc to Mr. Disraeli from Harley Street on the 19th April, 
1862, Stafford Northcote profoundly observes, ‘No man can see 
both sides of a question with equal clearness ; at least, if he can, 
he would probably be unfit for action. What one wants is a friend 
who would look at the matter in a different light, and who would 
fairly take counsel with one as to the line to be followed.” Here 
we have struck, all unconsciously, the keynote of the character of 
the statesman who filled so prominent and peculiar a part in 
English political life during the last quarter of a century. 
Stafford Northcote was pre-eminently a man blessed (or cursed) 
with the faculty of seeing both sides of a question with equal 
clearness, occasionally a bewildering gift for a man from whom 
action is expected. Lacking in self-confidence, he was always 
feeling forth for the “friend who would look at the matter in a 
different light,” and would either help him to make up his mind, 
or would peremptorily lead him on some definite path. 

From his earliest days, and almost to the last, Northcote was 
provided with this controlling force, which, oddly enough, came 
in succession from two conflicting poles. In his early manhood 
it was Mr. Gladstone; later, all through middle life, it was 
Mr. Disraeli. When Lord Beaconsfield died, Stafford Northcote 
had reached an age and a standing which seemed to make it 
unfit for any of his colleagues and contemporaries to do him the 
accustomed kindness. Lord Salisbury would have served 
admirably had he come earlier to the task; but Northcote, 
though not approaching Lord Salisbury in mental vigour or 
intellectual strength, was an “older boy.” The two had long 
served together, Northcote nominally in a position ahead of 
Lord Salisbury. The gentle baronet, always ready to take a 
lower place, or even to efface himself, might in time have laid 
hold of Lord Salisbury’s skirts and walked behind him as he had 
trotted after Mr. Gladstone or followed Disraeli; but there was 
not time for this arrangement to be made before catastrophe 
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came. Lord Salisbury, succeeding to the Premiership under 
peculiar circumstances, was hurried along till he stumbled into 
that fatal blunder the memory of which will doubtless ever 
remain with him a poignant regret. Had Lord Beaconsfield lived 
there might have been no Lord Iddesleigh. Certainly Stafford 
Northcote, under whatever name or title, would not have been 
hustled about in the contrivance of convenient ministerial 

arrangements, and one morning, opening his paper in the 
breakfast-room at Pynes, have learned through this medium that 
he was no longer a Minister of the Crown. 

Whilst the removal from the scene of his later friend and 
chief grievously altered the close of Stafford Northcote’s life, his 
early connection with Mr. Gladstone influenced, not to say 
overshadowed, his whole career. It is curious to speculate upon 
what he might have been had he not started in public life as 
Private Secretary to Mr. Gladstone. He would probably have 
attached himself to some one else, as he did in later life to 
Mr. Disraeli. His gentle, faithful, in some aspect feminine, 
character made it necessary that he should have something to 
cling to, some rock to lean against. In the enthusiasm of his 
young manhood he found the full realisation of his desire when 
he came to be Private Secretary to “the rising hope of the 
Conservative Party.” That he had already admired Mr. Gladstone 
at a distance is evident from his letters. It was in the early 
summer of 18142 that the two came together, Gladstone in the 
splendour of his young manhood; Northcote (twenty-four) nine 
years younger than his new master. At this time Northcote was 
looking round him, wondering what he should do. He had passed 
a pleasant time at Eton, and run a creditable career at college, 
winning election to a Balliol scholarship. He had been much 
troubled about religion, and at one time thought he had found 
salvation with the Irvingites. Then he went to the Middle 
Temple, read with a special pleader, and even took rooms in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. But already his thoughts were turned 
towards politics, of which he took the gloomy view that often 
oppresses ingenuous youth. 

‘Everything is in so dreadfully a disorganised state,” he writes in 1841, 
“‘ Church and State alike shaken, and men so generally inclined to look to 
human means of setting all to rights that the prospect is discouraging 


enough ; or rather would be so did it not seem that the present condition 
of affairs was only a prelude to some great working of the Lord.” 


The spirit of devout, unaffected piety that breathes over 


these sentences animated Stafford Northcote throughout his life. 
Religion was reality to him, and his loyalty to the Church of 
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England, as its authorised expositor, held supreme control over 
his political action. He could forgive Mr. Gladstone everything 
but his dealing with the Church. 

Young Northcote grasped enthusiastically at the proffer of the 
secretaryship to Mr. Gladstone, who was already hishero. “From 
what I know of Gladstone’s character,” he writes to his father 
announcing the negotiation, “ there is no single statesman of the 
present day to whom I would more gladly attach myself.” 
To another correspondent he says : 

“With any other man than Gladstone I might have hesitated longer ; 
but he is one whom I respect beyond measure. He stands almost alone 
as the representative of principles with which I cordially agree; and as a 
man of business and one who, humanly speaking, is sure to rise, he is 
pre-eminent.” 


Northcote “ believed without vanity” that he should be equal 
to the duties likely to be imposed upon him, and the ex- 
pectation was abundantly fulfilled. He proved an inestimable 
treasure to Mr. Gladstone, toiling terribly and never tiring. 

There grew up between the two an esteem and affection never 
obliterated even in the storm and stress of political warfare. At 
a time during the bitterness of feeling engendered by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s attitude on Mr. Disraeli’s foreign policy, the once powerful 
statesman seemed to have finally fallen. There gathered round 
the supposed carcass of the lion the customary troop of unworthy 
assailants. Mr. Gladstone rising in the House of Commons was 
like the Stuart King riding through the streets of what had once 
been a boisterously loyal town. ‘There was none to ery ‘ God 
bless him.’” Even his friends and old colleagues on the front 
bench stood apart from him. Stafford Northcote never joined in 
the contumely with which his interposition in debate was greeted. 
On the contrary, he was even increasingly respectful in tone and 
manner. In the two volumes of ‘Memoirs, Letters, and Diaries,’ 
which Mr. Andrew Lang has just given to the world, there is 
only one peevish remark about his old master. ‘This is very 
small indeed, its only excuse being that it was penned at a time 
when Sir Stafford was in the full heat of the fight on the Brad- 
laugh Question. Writing in his diary after a night’s debate, he 
says, “ Unfortunately the House had greatly emptied for dinner 
when Gladstone sat down. It is a favourite habit of his to speak 
into the dinner-hour, so that his opponent must speak either to 
empty benches or forego the advantage of replying on the 
instant.” This is not only not true, but, for reasons that will 
strike any one familiar with the course of debate in the House of 
Commons, it could not be true. 
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On the whole, when in these later days they sat in the House 
of Commons with the breadth of the table between them, one 
Leader of the House the other Leader of the Opposition, North- 
cote’s gentler and more affectionate nature bore the change with 
the least sign of strain. Mr. Gladstone was wont occasionally to 
testify to the depth of his affection in a singular fashion by 
directing against his old pupil outbursts of withering anger. More 
especially in debates on financial questions he resented Northcote’s 
criticisms : 

“Keen are his pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel.” 


In the Parliament of 1874, and in fuller degree in that of 1878, 
there was no man on the Conservative benches whom, with or 
without occasion, Mr. Gladstone was prone to rate with the 
tremendous severity he turned upon Stafford Northcote. Others 
might contradict or argue with him and be met with argument 
or contradiction in return; but if by chance Northcote ventured 
to step into the arena, Mr. Gladstone, when his turn came, often 
before it was due, flung himself upon his former secretary and 
hewed him in pieces before the Commons. Writing to him in 
1855, when some little cloud was on the horizon, Mr. Gladstone 
says: “Nothing which you say can offend me. But I do not 
agree with you, which is quite another matter.” Twenty-five 
years later this fine distinction became no longer possible. 

Looking back on the heated debates from 1876 till Stafford 
Northcote walked out of the House of Commons for the last time, 
there is no picture that rises more vividly to the mind than Sir 
Stafford sitting on one front bench, spectacled, meek-visaged, 
with head bent before the storm, and hands thrust up the sleeves 
of his coat, literally trying to make as little of himself as possible ; 
on the other side of the table, partly leaning across it as if 
desirous of closing his extended hand on the collar of his old 
friend’s coat and shaking him, stands Mr. Gladstone, his eyes 
flaming wrath, and his voice uplifted in angry denunciation. 

It is one of the little etiquettes of the House of Commons that 
the term honourable or right hon. friend should be reserved for 
Members sitting together on the same side of the House. 
The custom was at one time varied in the case of the Irish 
Members, who have always sat on the same side as the 
Liberals. There is nothing which in these days more sharply 
marks the march of political events during the last ten years 
than to hear Sir William Harcourt referring to Mr. Healy 
or Mr. Parnell as “my honourable friend.” Mr. Gladstone, most 
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punctilious of Parliamentarians, deviated from this custom only 
under very special circumstances. Oddly enough, one exception 
was made in the case of Mr. Balfour, who all through the Parlia- 
ment of 1880, even when he was ranked as a member of the Fourth 
Party, was with the Premier “my honourable friend.” Between 
Mr. Gladstone and Stafford Northcote it was, almost up to the last, 
“my right honourable friend.” Gradually, insensibly, there was 
imported into the phrase a ring of sarcasm that made it more 
biting than the ordinary and colder form of address. Then the 
inevitable change, meaning much more than the simple alteration 
of phrase would imply, befell, and the two old friends became 
each to the other, “the right honourable gentleman.” I am 
not quite sure who began the change, but I think it was Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Sir Stafford Northcote took his seat in the House of Commons 
on the 16th of March, 1855. He was returned Member for 
Dudley on the recommendation of Mr. Gladstone, and at the 
instance of Lord Ward, who owned most of the shops and houses 
in the town, and, in those days, the Parliamentary seat went with 
them. Lord Ward seems to have been a very practical person, 
going about to choose a member for his borough much as he might 
have gone to select a pair of trousers for his wardrobe. “ Lord 
Ward is a staunch Peelite,” Northcote writes during the contest, 
“and very anxious that the borough should be represented by a 
pure animal of that breed. But if there was to be any admixture, 
he would rather it were Derbyism than Radicalism.” Dropping 
in to consult Mr. Gladstone and Sidney Herbert on the subject, 
Northcote was recommended to him as a person coming as nearly 
as possible up to his requirements. He was accordingly nominated 
and of course returned. But the patron of the borough presently 
learned that he, as was not uncommon with the passer-by, had 
mistaken Northcote’s affability of manner for docility of character. 
After he had been in Parliament two years there arose a minis- 
terial crisis. It was on the Chinese Question, in which Lord 
Ward voted with the Government. He expected that his nominee 
would do the same, or at least would abstain from voting, and in 
an interview he sought with him on the eve of a division in the 
Commons he politely but plainly told him so. This was a critical 
moment for young Northcote. He was just commencing his 
career. He had a safe seat, and everything depended upon his 
being in the House. Lord Ward had built a golden bridge for 
him. He did not insist upon his stultifying himself by voting 
against his conscience, merely asked him to take a course, ordinary 
enough even in these days when a fiercer light beats on the House 
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of Commons, and walk out of the House. Northcote promptly 
declined. ‘ Had I done so,” he said, “I should have accepted 
the position of a mere tool, which would not suit me.” So he 
voted against the Government and sacrificed his seat for Dudley, 
believing at the time that it meant subsidence into private life. 
“ As to standing anywhere else, I think in the circumstances of 
our family and fortune I must give up the idea.” 

Parliament was dissolved in 1857, and Northcote, standing for 
North Devon, was beaten after a contest, the expense of which 
crippled him for a short time. He went to France to economise, 
occasionally visiting England. During one of these trips Disraeli, 
who had had opportunity of judging of his value whilst he sat in 
the House for Dudley, made overtures to him. Like the Greeks 
Disraeli came bearing gifts, and Stafford Northcote, steeped in 
classic lore, was inclined to distrust him. The Conservative chief 
was so anxious to gain the new recruit that he offered not only to 
procure a seat for him, but when elected to make him Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, probably the most important of offices 
in the Government classified as second rate. Northcote’s first idea 
was what would Mr. Gladstone think or say? ‘I would,” he writes 
to Lady Northcote, “ much rather give up all thoughts of Parlia- 
ment and office than do anything that would give him the impres- 
sion that I was deserting him. Moreover, I should take care to let 
Disraeli know, if I do accept, that I shall never act against Gladstone 
in a personal question, should such arise,”—a pledge which, as we 
have seen, was faithfully kept. ‘ As for Dizzy,” as Northcote calls 
his proximate new chief, “I only look upon my obligation to him 
as binding me to be personally civil to him and not as committing 
me to him in the event of any great break up.” Even later in this 
year, after he had been in office pretty nearly a Session, he regards 
Disraeli from a lofty standpoint curious to look back upon with the 
knowledge of the years that followed. He was a guest at Knowsley 
in the autumn of this year (1859), and found himself in company 
with Mr. and Mrs. Disraeli. 


“Mrs. Disraeli,” he writes to Lady Northcote, “is great fun, and we 
made capital friends in the train, though I could not help occasionally 
pitying her husband for the startling effect her natural speeches must 
have upon the ears of his great friends. . . . What do you say of asking 
them to Pynes ? It would complete the astonishment of our neighbours.” 


Twenty years later that is not quite the way in which 
Sir Stafford would have discussed the suggestion of inviting 
Mr. Disraeli to be his guest in his ancestral home. But a great 
deal had happened in the meantime. 
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Even five years later Sir Stafford showed himself prone to 
regard Disraeli as a person who might be safely chaffed. Writing 
from a country house in Yorkshire, in the autumn of 1864, he 
says, “ ‘The principal delight of our friends here is Dizzy’s advice 
to the farmers to cross their sheep with the Cotswolds. Can’t you 
imagine him gravely giving it ; as if he knew the difference between 
a Cotswold and a Southdown?” Here is the lordly English 
landowner, with an ancestry which, according to a pedigree 
preserved at Pynes, went back within half a century of the 
Conquest, disclosing his latent scorn for a man who even yet was 
regarded by some of the party, who profited by his leadership, as 
an adventurer. 

In the somewhat disappointing compilation of familiar episodes 
in the life of Disraeli which Mr. Froude has just published there is a 
passage which admirably sums up a long period in his career which 
some of the adulators of Lord Beaconsfield are apt to forget. 


“We had,” Mr. Froude writes, “started on his own merits, for he had 
nothing else to recommend him, and he had challenged fate by the 
pretensions which he had put forward for himself. His birth was a 
reproach to be got over. He had no great constituency at his back, no 
popular cause to represent. He was without the academic reputation 
which so often smooths the entrance to public life, and the Tory gentlemen 
among whom he had taken his place looked upon him with dubious eyes.” 


It was not till Disraeli had been justified of his resolve not to 
be lured into accepting office when, in 1873, Mr. Gladstone was 
defeated on the Dublin University Bill, that there disappeared 
from the writing and conversation of members of his party all 
trace of the contemptuous distrust which had for more than forty 
years hampered his progress. 

It is interesting to watch Stafford Northcote pausing and 
pondering at this parting of the ways, lingering around the old 
love before he finally committed himself to companionship with 
the new. But having once given his hand to Disraeli, he was 
drawn closer and closer, never again to part. Thereafter, when- 
ever a Government was formed in which Disraeli had prominent 
place, he always cared for Northcote, advancing him step by 
step till, when he quitted the House of Commons, he installed 
him in his own place as Leader. Mr. Lang’s account of 
Northcote’s Parliamentary career naturally grows more reticent 
as he approaches later times. There is no reference either in the 
Memoir, the Diary or the Letters to what took place in the Session 
of 1876, in the closing weeks of which Disraeli disappeared from 
the scene. To those who chanced to be eye-witnesses of the 
course of events it was pretty to see how the Premier, contem- 
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plating his departure, dexterously accustomed the House to the 
idea of Stafford Northcote as their Leader. The course was not 
absolutely clear. There was in the person of Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy at least one other in the running. But Mr. Disraeli, a 
consummate judge of men, preferred to promote Mr. Hardy to a 
peerage, reserving the post of Leader for Stafford Northcote. 
Gradually, by almost imperceptible steps, he drew Northcote to 
the front, leaving him to answer questions addressed to the 
Leader of the House, and occasicnally transferring to him the 
duty of winding up a debate. It was said at the time that 
Stafford Northcote was “feeling his feet,” and no fond mother 
watched her firstborn with greater assiduity than Disraeli looked 
on Northcote, nor was any more delighted at his growing ease 
and strength. 

The personal intercourse between these two men, extending over 
a period of more than twenty years, was, I believe, unruffled by a 
single misunderstanding. Stafford Northcote was a hard man to 
quarrel with, and Disraeli, according to the testimony of all who 
worked with him, was the most courteous of colleagues, the most 
considerate of Leaders. Northcote formed the habit of writing 
letters to him at critical periods. They were, perhaps, a little 
prosy, but full of wise counsel. What Disraeli thought as he 
read is not told. There is a charming account in the Diary of 
a Sunday spent at Hughenden in the summer of 1880. Parlia- 
ment was busy with the Irish Land Bill, and Northcote went 
down to “ give the Chief an account of the Parliamentary position.” 
(At this epoch one notes that the personage who was written and 
spoken of at the outset as “Dizzy,” who next lapsed into “ Dis,” 
becomes “ the Chief,” and is always so called. Mr. Gladstone, it 
may be observed, is in private conversation or correspondence 
in these days always alluded to by his colleagues on the front 
bench as “Mr. G.”) On this July Sunday, Northcote “ found the 
Chief very well and delighted to see me.” ‘He has been quite 
alone with his peacocks, and revelling in the country, which he 
says he has never seen in May or June before.” After dinner the 
talk chiefly turned on books, Northcote making the pleasant, 
and to some surprising, remark that “the Chief is always at his 
best in his library, and seemed thoroughly to enjoy a good ramble 
over literature,” 

One other peep we get of the Chief and his lieutenant in 
company which is of more dramatic interest. The precise date is 
not made very clear in Mr. Lang’s book, but reference in other 
quarters shows that it was on the 24th of January, 1878. The 
meeting of the House of Commons had been prefaced by alarming 
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news from the East, where the Russians and the Turks were still 
fighting. It was rumoured tkat the Russians were marching on 
Gallipoli bound for Constantinople. In a House densely crowded 
and wrought toa pitch of high excitement, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
with that air of offering a casual remark always assumed when 
he had a more than usually momentous announcement to make, 
gave notice that the Government would forthwith come to the 
House to ask for exceptional supplies. That was all he said, but 
as seeming to confirm the news which the evening papers were 
blazoning forth, it was regarded as certain that the country was 
actually on the brink of war. Various attempts were made to 
draw further information ; but Sir Stafford Northcote with grave 
face and solemn mien declined to be drawn. 

After this the House, in accordance with its manner, took 
up the next business, which was the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the best means of conducting public 
business. To Sir Stafford Northcote as Leader fell the duty of 
making the proposal, which he did in his most matter-of-fact 
way, as if the echo of the Russian cannon approaching 
Constantinople had not just been heard in the House. He 
resumed his seat, and it seemed that matters would go forward in 
the ordinary course till the hour of adjournment. Sir Stafford was 
sitting in his usual position on the bench, with arms folded and head 
downcast, when a letter was handed along the bench till it reached 
his hand. As he read it, his carefully cultured imperturbability 
gave way, and he turned and spoke in hurried whisper to Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach, who sat on one side of him, and Mr. W. 
H. Smith on the other. The still crowded House looking on and 
marvelling what this might portend, beheld Sir Stafford rise and 
hurry out, followed by all the Cabinet Ministers present. It was 
clear that something momentous had happened to demand this 
instant summoning of a Cabinet Council. What it was leaked 
out drop by drop in the course of the next few days. But the 
full story, with Lord Beaconsfield’s figure introduced, is told for 
the first time in Northcote’s diary. 

The Government had received information that led them to 
fear that a private arrangement about the Straits would be made 
between the Turks and the Russians to the exclusion and the 
detriment of other Powers. This was on the Wednesday, and ata 
Cabinet Council it was decided to ask for a Vote of Credit, and 
forthwith to order the Fleet to proceed to the Dardanelles. A 
message conveying this order was sent to Admiral Hornby, and 
Sir Stafford Northcote, when he took his seat in the House on 
Thursday afternoon, knew that the Fleet was already on its way. 
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The message that came to him on the Treasury Bench, which led 
to his sudden departure and thrilled the House with a sense of 
fresh mystery and apprehension, was a telegram from Mr. Layard 
announcing that their first impression was entirely mistaken, that 
the terms of the bases of peace had been agreed to, the final one 
being that the question of the Straits should be reserved for 
settlement, not between Czar and Sultan, but by a Congress. 
“ After a hasty consultation with those of our colleagues who 
were in the House of Commons,” Northcote writes in this 
interesting, but in Mr. Lang’s book undated, entry, “I went up 
to Downing Street, taking Smith with me. We found Lord 
Beaconsfield in bed, but quite able to talk the matter over with 
us. The result was, that we agreed to stop Admiral Hornby 
before he entered the Dardanelles, where he had been led to 
expect that he might find orders. Smith despatched an Admiralty 
telegram at once. It was not in time to stop the Fleet, but it 
brought it back again to the entrance of the Strait.” What a 
picture is here for the hand of the historical painter—Northcote 
and Mr. Smith bursting into Lord Beaconsfield’s bedroom with 
the news that the British Fleet had been sent on a fool’s errand; 
Dizzy sitting up in bed, peradventure in a nightcap, discussing 
the direful news, and W. H. Smith finally penning the telegram 
that was to bring back the Fleet just as the delighted crews, 
coming in sight of the Dardanelles, were sharpening their 
cutlasses and training their guns. 

The last touch of absurdity was given to a really critical 
situation by the arrival on the next day of a correction of 
Layard’s telegram. It was not between the Emperor and the 
Congress that the question of the Straits was to be settled, but 
between the Emperor and the Sultan. ‘“ How we gnashed our 
teeth!” writes the gentle diarist. The episode was celebrated in 
the House of Commons in a verse which had great vogue, though 
probably Stafford Northcote never saw it: 


“When Government ordered the Fleet to the Straits, 
They surely encountered the hardest of fates; 
For the order, scarce given, at once was recalled, 
And the Russians were not in the slightest appalled. 
And eyery one says who has heard the debates, 
‘It’s the Cabinet now, not the Fleet, that’s in straits,’” 


The post of Financial Secretary to the Treasury, which 
Stafford Northcote took on being elected for Stamford in 1859, is 
one that does not fill a large place in public estimation. But it 
is of prime importance, and has in several modern instances 
proved the pathway to the highest Ministerial post. The 
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Financial Secretary is practically the business manager of the 
Government in the House of Commons. He edits the Orders of 
the Day, is a sort of fag for Ministers in charge of Bills, and, 
moreover, has at the Treasury, especially at the approach of 
Budget Day, an enormous amount of office work. There could be 
no better training for a young Minister, no post that sooner finds 
out a man whether he be worth anything or nothing. Stafford 
Northcote, trained already in the hard school of Mr. Gladstone’s 
workshop, took naturally to the business, and more than justified 
Disraeli’s prescience in selecting him for the post. He was 
brought early to the front in debate on financial affairs, 
venturing, not without some shaking in his shoes, to stand up 
against Mr. Gladstone. This was in 1861, when the famous 
Budget involving the reduction of the paper duties was brought 
in by Mr. Gladstone. It was in this debate there passed the 
delightful little correspondence between the late Lord Derby and 
Lord Palmerston. There was question whether the Budget, of 
which the secret had been well kept, would deal with the Tea 
Duty or the Paper Duty. Just before Mr. Gladstone rose, a 
messenger brought to the Treasury Bench a note from Lord 
Derby addressed to the Premier. ‘“ My dear Pam,” the note ran, 
“what is to be the great proposal to-night? Is it to be Tea and 
Turn-out?” Lord Palmerston, reaching out for a sheet of 
note-paper, promptly wrote back: “My dear Derby, you are 
quite wrong. It is not Tea and Turn-out; it is to be Paper and 
Stationary.” 

Sir Stafford made a speech in opposing the Budget which 
secured for him a foremost position, ardent friends on the Front 
Bench and its neighbourhood comparing him with “ Gladstone at 
his best without Gladstone’s temper.” After this his advance 
was steady, and even rapid. In 1866, Lord Derby coming in, 
Northcote became President of the Board of Trade, with a seat in 
the Cabinet. Following on the secession of Lord Cranborne, 
General Peel, and Lord Carnarvon from a Conservative Govern- 
ment that had carried a Reform Bill going far beyond that of 
Lord John Russell, which a year earlier they had combined to 
defeat, Northcote, converted by Disraeli’s predominance, remained 
with the Government, and was made Secretary of State for India. 
This office he held till the dissolution in 1868 with credit, 
through exceptionally troublesome times. Then came the long 
interval of Liberal supremacy, lasting till 1874. Northcote was 
in constant attendance on the Front Opposition Bench, varied by 
a visit to Canada as Chairman of the Hudson Bay Company; a 
trip to Egypt for the opening of the Suez Canal, and onward to 
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Greece; and his appointment, on the invitation of Lord Granville, 
to join the Alabama Commission, which involved a visit to the 
United States, the junketing part of which was greatly enjoyed, 
and is described with surprising vivacity in his letters and 
journals. He seems to have been the life and soul of the party, 
gravely flirting with several of the ladies, and writing verse to 
one, being careful to send a copy to Lady Northcote. It is 
pleasant to think of the High Commissioner, still engaged in 
settling a matter of delicate international import, sitting down to 
turn verses to a young lady who had asked him to enrich her 
album. One sees him, with his lyre, strumming whilst he sang— 





“TI might have sung some maiden’s wrongs, 
Some hopeless swain his fair adoring; 
I cannot sing the song of songs— 
I cannot sing of Mary Loring.” 


These records of his journeyings in foreign parts are among 
the pleasantest reading in Mr. Lang’s book, displaying keen 
observation, love of nature, a gentle humour, and no inconsider- 
able literary ability. 

When, in 1874, the tide turned again, and the Conservatives 
came in with a majority that for the first time in the generation 
placed them in power as well as in office, Stafford Northcote 
reached his predestined post as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
From this date up to the Session of 1877, when, in succession to 
Mr. Disraeli, he assumed the Leadership of the House of 
Commons, runs a period that may be reckoned as the happiest 
and most prosperous of his public career. He was always better 
as lieutenant than captain, ever liking something or somebody 
other than himself to lean against. He started in his new 
position with one inestimable advantage—he was personally liked 
and respected in the House, much in the same way as is Lord 
Hartington, even a nearer parallel being found in the case of Mr. 
W. H. Smith. When the House of Commons likes a man he 
may, if he has tact and ability, do as he pleases with it. But the 
times were against Northcote. Had he come into the office in 
1874, matters would have turned out very differently. The 
country was weary of the pegging away that, during the previous 
six years, had been going on under the dictatorship of Mr. Glad- 

stone. It yearned for rest, and sent to the House of Commons a 
body of representatives that faithfully reflected its mood. Stafford 
Northcote, with his kindly ways, his little waggeries, his humdrum 
speech, his sound judgment, and his irreproachable character, 
would have been just the man for the Sessions of 1874-5. But 

these fell to the lot of Disraeli, and poor belated Stafford North- 
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cote was appointed to ride upon the whirlwind and direct the 
storm that filled the House of Commons in the Sessions of 1877, 
8, and 9. Abroad, Europe was in flames, all the nations watching 
the desperate fight between Russia and Turkey, England standing 
through weeks and months on the very verge of war. At home 
trade was bad, Budgets disappointing, the people discontented, 
and Parliament already past its prime. In the House of Commons 
there were nightly wrangles with the Irish obstructionists, 
suspensions of Members, twenty-six hours’ sittings, and chaos 
generally. Still, Northcote had the strong hand of Lord Beacons- 
field behind him, a majority that to the last presented an un- 
broken front on critical divisions, and, more precious than all, a 
loyal and united comradeship on the Treasury Bench. 

Much worse things befell him in the closing chapter of his 
life which opened with the Parliament of 1880. At the General 
Election the Conservative party had received a crushing blow, and 
the whirligig of Time once more brought Mr. Gladstone on to 
the Treasury Bench with a majority greater than ever. Stafford 
Northcote took up the Leadership of the Opposition, and at the out- 
set decidedly scored. It is true, though now generally forgotten, 
that he stumbled under compulsion into the position he assumed 
in respect of the Bradlaugh incident. When, on the 3rd of 
May, 1880, the first working day in the new Parliament, 
Mr. Bradlaugh presented himself and claimed the right to make 
affirmation, Lord Frederick Cavendish, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, moved the appointment of a Select Committee to consider 
the matter and report. Stafford Northcote, as Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, seconded the motion, and it seemed at the time as if the 
incident had closed in orderly fashion. The Committee was 
appointed, met, and decided that Mr. Bradlaugh did not belong 
to the class of persons exempted by law from taking the oath as 
a preliminary to taking a seat in the House of Commons. There- 
upon Mr. Bradlaugh offered to take the oath. Another Committee 
was appointed which denied him this privilege. He insisted upon 
his right. Sir Henry Wolff came to the front, gallantly throwing 
his body across the passage by which Mr. Bradlaugh would have 
advanced to the table, and eighteen days after, having seconded 
the motion to refer the case to a Select Committee, Stafford 
Northcote seconded a motion by Sir Henry Wolff declaring Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s seat “ vacant as if he were dead.” A terrible Nemesis 
lurked under this action, for out of it was born the Fourth Party 
that finally wrecked him, driving him first out of the House of 
Commons, and finally hustling him out of the Ministry. 

What Stafford Northcote thought and wrote during the dark 
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period that culminated in a memorable scene one June evening 
in the Session of 1885, when Sir Michael Hicks Beach deserted 
him and joined the mutineers under Lord Randolph Churchill, 
his biographer has found it necessary to omit from his record. 
Though this was imperative, it is none the less a pity, since it 
leaves blanks in the most interesting portions of the story. 
Here and there in the emasculated record there are slight hints 
of the frame of mind in which Sir Stafford approached his diary. 
On the 10th of June, 1885, Mr. Gladstone resigned, having been 
defeated on Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s amendment to the Budget. 
Lord Salisbury, after some hesitation, decided to take office, albeit 
in a minority. On the 13th of June Northcote writes in his 
diary : 

“____ this evening told me of the wish of the Carlton that I should go 


tothe other House. With some of them it is a wish to get ridof me. With 
others it is anxiety for my health.” 


Two days later Lord Salisbury proposed that he should take the 
post of First Lord of the Treasury and lead the Commons. On 
this there is a pathetic entry in the diary, showing how nearly 
the wounded heart had come to breaking. 


“T have,” he writes, “offered either to do this or go to the Upper House, 
taking the India Office. I have offered to do whatever he thinks best. I 
have not much heart in the matter. This has apparently been my last 
night in the House of Commons. I have sat in it rather more than thirty 
years, and it has become part of my life.” 


As it turned out, he visited the House once again, entering quietly 
from behind the Speaker’s chair at half-past four on the afternoon 
of the 19th June. His friends on the back benches caught sight of 
him and raised a cheer. It was taken up below the gangway, 
where at that time the Irish Members and the Fourth Party sat 
together. From the benches which the Liberals thronged, jubilant 
though defeated, applause burst forth, and for several moments the 
House rang with cheers. This was the parting farewell. Sir 
Stafford Northcote passed out never to return. He forthwith took 
his seat in the House of Lords as Earl of Iddesleigh, holding 
Cabinet rank with the honourable but not physically or mentally 
exhausting post of First Lord of the Treasury. 

He was practically shelved, and would have been comparatively 
happy had his life now quietly ebbed out. When, however, the 
Conservative Government, allied with Lord Hartington’s party, were 
confirmed in power after the General Election of 1886, Lord 
Iddesleigh, always ready to.serve, accepted the Foreign Seals. 
Once more times were quieter, and if he had been left alone he 
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had still another chance. But the malign influence of the Fourth 
Party still pursued him. When, on the eve of Christmas, 1886, 
Lord Randolph Churchill threw up his office as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Leader of the House of Commons, a reconstruction 
of the Ministry became necessary. Stafford Northcote was, as 
usual, promptly to the fore, ready to sacrifice himself, if that were 
any use to the Party. It would have been bad enough if his 
offer had been accepted in the usual form, and decent excuse made 
in the public ear for getting rid of the faithful servant of thirty 
years. As it happened, he, in common with the million readers of 
the penny press, learned from an outside source that his resignation 
had been accepted, and that his career was closed. No murmur 
escaped his lips. The news was confirmed in the afternoon by a 
telegram from Lord Salisbury, followed by a letter received on the 
next morning. To this Lord Iddesleigh replied that he cheerfully 
accepted the Premier’s decision. 

In the next week he went up to London to pack up his papers 
at the Foreign Office. Thence he walked across Downing Street 
to see Lord Salisbury, doubtless with intent: to assure his noble 
friend that it was all of “no consequence.” There, sitting in an 


anteroom waiting his call, he died—the only dramatic personal 
incident in a placid life. 


Stafford Northcote was a good man rather than a great one. 
As Mr. Lang finely says in the introduction to his biography, 
there were no shining peaks nor unfathomed depths in his mind ; 
he was especially equable. Equability is a great gift in the 
House of Commons, which, prone to be storm-tossed, likes to find 
a leader who stands unmoved. Mr. Disraeli had this gift, and 
Mr. Gladstone has it not. Stafford Northcote, thanks to a gentle 
nature and supreme sweetness of temper, had it in large degree. 
It was sometimes, in appearance, carried to comical extreme ; as, 
for example, when on an early day in the Session of 1880 he 
sprang on the House of Commons the amazing news of the 
dissolution. The secret had been well kept. The Leader of the 
House appeared at the table, ostensibly to make an ordinary 
statement on the course of public business. This duty he had dis- 
charged, and seemed about to resume his seat when, as if it were 
an afterthought, he added, “ Being on my legs, I may state——” 
Then came the stupendous news. 

But equability is, after all, superficial. Disraeli was equable 
and something more; Northcote was equable, but there was 
something lacking ; and when storms broke, his equability turned 
out to be painfully like weakness. He was prudent, experienced, 
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suavely wise, but not strong. An excellent pilot in moderately 
fair weather, but, as was shown when the Fourth Party grew into 
fall development, not the pilot who could weather the storm. As 
he once half humorously, wholly pathetically said, he was 
“lacking in go.” The House esteemed him personally—liked 
him, probably, beyond all others—but, though he was nominally 
Leader through three Sessions, it was really never led by him. 

He was in no degree a Parliamentary orator, though, as 
Disraeli once in conversation with him shrewdly argued, that is 
no disadvantage to a Leader of the House of Commons. Disraeli’s 
idea, which he certainly carried out in his own case, was that 
the Leader of the House should be, not unable, but unwilling 
to speak. Stafford Northcote had a logical mind, and was 
lucid alike in the arrangement of his argument and in its 
setting forth. But he was not what is known in the House of 
Commons as an attractive speaker, much less an orator. His 
abounding good sense prevented him from essaying parts he was 
not qualified to fill. I do not remember his closing any of his 
more important Parliamentary speeches with attempt at per- 
oration. He just talked to the House, perhaps not without 
suspicion of prosiness, and when he came to the end of what he 
had to say, or found his audience yawning, he stopped. He had 
a good voice, which in marked degree shared his characteristic of 
equability. His gestures whilst speaking were few and mechani- 
cal. His principal one was imitated from the worst in usage by 
Mr. Disraeli. Sometimes, in comparatively involved passages of 
his speech, whilst thinking out his argument, Mr. Disraeli had 
acquired a habit of pinning his elbows to his sides, and waving 
out his open hands, as if he were splashing some one with water. 
Northcote picked up this trick, and used to enforce his argument 
with its inadequate assistance. 

The House of Commons, to tell the truth, did not particularly 
care for his ordered speech; but it had thoroughly gauged his 
character, and held him in higher esteem and in warmer affection 
than, in his time, it has bestowed upon much more brilliant men. 
Henry W. Lucy. 
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Che Expiation of David Scott. 


Cuapter I, 


Mr. Davin Scorr sat one morning immersed in business. To 
and fro from his desk, clerks passed continually to the outer room, 
whence, during the momentary opening of the swing doors, the 
rapid driving of pens on paper was distinctly audible. 

Towards mid-day the pressure of work in outer and inner office 
slackened ; the handsome presentation clock chiming a quarter to 
one reminded Scott to take the prescribed tonic standing there on 
the mantelpiece before him. But it was rather to please his 
daughter Catherine that he poured it out and drank it, than 
because he had any belief in it himself, as it had been too to 
please her that he had recently consulted a famous city physician 
about his health. The great man had rounded many sonorous 
phrases, which to a less shrewd patient than Scott would have 
proved, for a time, amply satisfying. But Scott understood he 
was in a precarious condition; he said to himself his days were 
numbered, and he was grateful to Providence for timely warning 
before the end. 

The medicine was bitter; he turned to get a biscuit to take 
away the taste. Then he changed his mind, putting up with the 
bitterness instead. He frequently practised unobserved mortifi- 
cations of this sort, with the idea of atonement, yet his un- 
blemished reputation and religious life were the edification of all 
who knew him. It is, however, only the really pious who suffer 
from conscience. 

A clerk entered with a card and a letter. On the card was 
printed “Mr. James O’Brien,” and written beneath, in pencil, 
“from New York”; the letter was in the well-known hand of 
one of Scott’s correspondents in that city, and contained a friendly 
request that Scott would do everything in his power for the 
gentleman presenting it. 
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Scott gave orders for Mr. O’Brien’s admission. During the 
few seconds that elapsed before the entry of the visitor, he sat 
with the open letter under his hand, and a presentiment of trouble 
in his heart. He was sensibly relieved when a total stranger to 
him walked into the room. 

“Mr. David Scott?” asked the visitor promptly, with a slight 
American assent. 

Scott assented with a bow, and indicated a seat. 

The full light from the window fell upon the stranger’s face ; 
but Scott, having shifted his chair, sat in shadow. One naturally 
takes such an advantage as this on his own premises. Scott saw 
a man in the prime of life, with a tanned skin, piercing eyes and 
a gloomy expression; he had short iron-grey hair and a dark 
moustache that completely concealed his mouth. His clothes 
were neither new nor good, but he wore them well; and fixing 
his interlocutor with his keen glance, he seemed capable of 
paralysing you from observing his boots were broken and his 
coat had lost its nap. 

Scott at first took him to be a military man; but on noting 
the wary and dogged determination of his face—which only 
comes from confronting the varied and undisciplined ills of civil 
life—he concluded O’Brien had seen service in both careers. 

He took up the card again, and looked at it meditatively. 

“Tn what way can I be of any assistance?” he asked. 

“Perhaps my name is not unknown to you?” returned the 
visitor. 

Scott hesitated. In truth, the name was connected with a 
melancholy passage in his history, and every time he came across 
it since—and he was constantly coming across it—it acted as a 
key to unlock the secret troubles of the past. 

“T have met a good many O’Briens in the course of my life,” 
said he, collecting his thoughts; and added, with a smile, “the 
king, your ancestor, was a man of large family.” 

O’Brien smiled too, but without geniality. 

“To be sure; there area good many of us about, and we all 
descend from kings. But not to detain you unnecessarily, private 
affairs of importance have brought me to England, and pending 
their settlement, it is essential I should obtain some employment, 
having no private means. I was fortunate enough to make the 
acquaintance of Mr. Hiram E. van Hannen of N’York, and he 
kindly gave me the letter of introduction to you.” 

“T should, of course, be very glad to oblige any of the Van 
Hannens,” said Scott, slowly; “they have put a good deal of 
business in my way.” 
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But he was wondering to himself how he could be expected to 
find work for a man of O’Brien’s age, and how it was that, despite 
the stranger’s capable and even impressive appearance, he should 
thus be reduced to begging a place in the city, like the most 
incompetent of city clerks. Yet he was interested in him too— 
the name in itself was sufficient to rivet his interest—and 
then there was a tone of voice, a trick of manner, Scott found 
attractive. He put a few questions as to the kind of employ- 
ment desired. 

“T’m not particular,” answered O’Brien. ‘I would do anything 
at all. Indeed, at one time or another I’ve done everything already, 
from gum-digging in New Zealand to log-rolling in Manitoba. 
I’ve worked with my hands, and I’ve worked with my head, and 
ill-luck has pursued me all the world round.” He laughed rather 
bitterly. “I’ve heard people doubt whether there’s a Power of 
Good to direct man’s actions, but there seems no doubt at all that 
there’s a very active Principle of Evil.” 

“What appears to us evil,” said Scott, “is often good in 
disguise ; and it not seldom happens that those lives outwardly 
the most prosperous and enviable, are in reality the most to be 
pitied.” 

Perhaps he was thinking of the insidious disease which had 
laid its hold on him—the pain in his side, one of its most 
troublesome symptoms, was keen just then. But O’Brien 
answered from his own point of view. 

“ People who have enjoyed every material prosperity are fond 
of indulging in imaginary troubles. To have knocked about two 
hemispheres as I have done would soon cure them; and to have 
known the want of a crust of bread or glass of water, makes a 
man not only grateful, but cheerful under moderate good fortune.” 

“Yes, indeed;” said Scott, “those are hardships one rarely 
encounters. I was referring to other trials, as real perhaps to 
some minds, though less tangible. But you must have seen 
strange times. Van Hannen tells me here you have had some 
curious experiences ? ” 

“T have gone through as many unpleasant adventures as are to 
be found in a dime novel, and now, after twenty years’ wandering, 
find myself home again at last.” 

“Twenty years!” repeated Scott, struck with the coincidence 
in date with memories of his own. ‘“ After twenty years you must 
find many changes, not only in London itself—though that is 
altering very rapidly—but among your own acquaintances—and 
family ?” 

“As it happens, I’ve never been in London before ; and I never 
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remember any kith and kin, except a brother, and he, poor fellow, 
met his death the year I went abroad—let me see, that was in 
the spring of ’68.” 

Scott, apparently busy searching for something among the 
many papers that littered his desk, was in reality listening with 
strained attention. 

“Your brother was older than you?” he hazarded. 

“Michael was some five years my elder. He would be five- 
and-forty or so now. Excuse the question, but is anything the 
matter with you?” 

Scott had gone white as the paper he held in his hand, and 
that fluttered with the tremor of his pulse. 

“ Nothing,” he gasped, with an effort; “ nothing at all but this 
pain—ah !—it often takes me like this. Go on; what were you 
telling me?” 

“T was speaking of my brother. He was a clever fellow. Had 
he lived, life would have gone very differently with me. As it is, 
the early mechanical training I had with him—he was an engineer 
—served me in good stead at Van Hannens, and so has been the 
indirect means of my obtaining an introduction to you.” 

“Tf you had a footing in their works, you could not have done 
better than held on. Theirs is a fine business; my operations 
are mere trifles in comparison.” 

Scott leaned his head on his hand, and traced abstractedly dots 
and dashes on the blotting pad before him. 

“But I had to get back to England,” explained his visitor. 
“For many years my whole thoughts have been centred on getting 
back, and, strange as it may seem, I have never until now been 
able to manage it. Once I actually took ship, to be wrecked for 
the second time in my life; and on another occasion I got knocked 
on the head for the sake of my passage money. I spent the next 
two months in hospital, and the next two years hunting down the 
man who did it. I paid him back with interest,’ said O’Brien, 
smiling, “for I never forget a debt, an idiosyncrasy that has 
injured me more than once. I had, for instance, many chances of 
settling down in America, could I have foregone my purpose of 
returning over here. But there are some things even dearer to a 
man than success.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Scott, “ peace of mind is best of all.” His own 
peace was gone—years ago—but he was overcome now by unusual 
agitation. ‘‘ Strange!” he mused, “stranger that Michael should 
have a brother, and I not know it; strange still that among all 
the millions in London, chance should lead that brother to 
me. But is it not Providence rather than chance who thus 
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provides me with a means of making reparation? And even if I 
am mistaken—yet the name? the date? no, I cannot be—but 
even so, I will still help him for his own sake ;” for Scott felt that 
inward leaning towards the stranger that comes to us when we 
first meet a person whom we shall afterwards call friend. 

“ Well, Mr. O’Brien,” he said aloud, “I will see what I can do 
for you. Leave me your address, or perhaps you wouldn’t mind 
giving me another call towards the end of the week? Saturday, 
shall we say? Yes; perhaps by that time I may have hit on 
something for you.” 

The visitor rose and took his departure ; and he might possibly 
have looked more elated had he known into what good hands his 
interests were confided. 


Cuapter II, 


Scort’s thoughts that night dwelt persistently on the past. He 
had escorted his daughter Catherine to an evening party, and for 
the first time he had observed in her behaviour a reminiscence of 
her dead mother’s. The sight filled him with inexpressible pain. 
He could no longer look at her; he wandered through the hot 
gas-lighted rooms alone, examining the drawings on the walls, 
which he knew by heart these many years, and turning over the 
equally well-known albums of stale photographs on the side- 
tables. 

While it was yet early he asked Catherine to come away, and 
she, always eager to please him, at once sought her wraps. Rolled 
cosily round in them, she leaned back in her corner of the 
carriage and rehearsed in smiling silence the scene she had just 
left. 

Scott, usually so equable of temper, betrayed signs of annoyance. 
He let down the window nearest him with an unnecessary rattle ; 
he stopped Catherine’s fan in its progress of slipping off the front 
seat with an impatient word; finally he glanced at the pretty 
dreamy face beside him, and it seemed to add the last straw to his 
burden of discontent. 

Catherine, returning his gaze, thought he looked tired, and was 
filled with self-reproach. 

“You are feeling less well?” she said anxiously. “Oh, we 
ought not to have gone! I ought to have stayed at home quietly 
with you! Iam a selfish wretch!” 

“ No, I’m all right,” answered Scott; “it’s not that. It’s some- 
thing else. You have enjoyed yourself, Catherine ?” 
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“Very much indeed!” she answered, yet slightly surprised by 
his tone. 

“T saw it!” cried he petulantly ; “ every one in the room could 
see it! You laughed and talked more than I have ever known 
you. You looked different—you look different now from your 
usual self.” 


Catherine leaned forward, love and apprehension blent in her 
beautiful eyes. 


“ Did I do anything wrong ? or say anything ? or was anything 
the matter with my dress?” 

“No; you looked very well, and you knew it. You betrayed 
your consciousness in every movement, in every tone. It was 
painful to me to be near you. A vain, coquettish woman is @ 
terror to me.” 

Catherine was too startled to speak. She pressed her hands 
together in perplexity, and her cloak slipped from her bare arms. 
Scott drew it up again with tender care. His ebullition of temper 
had relieved him. 

“T do not mean to accuse you of wilful coquetry; but you are 
young, dearest, and thoughtless. And you, too, have received the 
best gift that can come to a woman, if rightly used—beauty. For 
God’s sake do not turn it to the sorrow, the desperation, perhaps 
—who knows?—to the eternal loss of one of your fellow 
creatures ! ” 

Catherine was tongue-tied by the terrible earnestness of these 
words, as well as by the strangeness of any reproof from the most 
indulgent of friends and fathers. 

“There were two young fellows there to-night,” pursued Scott, 
“whom I have long supposed to be interested in you, who stand, 
I think, on the brink of a warmer feeling. I watched your 
conduct with them. You distributed kind words and smiles to 
each. You let Murchinson fan you, but you dropped your hand- 
kerchief for Hervey to pick up.” 

Catherine relapsed into smiles. 

“Oh, no! I did not drop it on purpose!” she explained. ; 

“You allowed Hervey to turn over the pages of your music, but 
you asked Murchinson to choose the song you should sing; and 
though it was his arm you accepted to the carriage, it was to 
Hervey you gave from the window your last good-bye.” 

“But how is that wrong?” asked Catherine, still smiling ; 
“should I not try to be equally nice to them both ?” 

The cloak began to slip down once more, for her warm little 


hand had sought her father’s, and crept inside it like a bird to its 
nest. 
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“ How cold your hand is!” she said, shivering. 

Scott’s fingers closed over hers, at first fondly, then with 
unconscious force, until beneath the unendurable pressure she 
gave a cry of pain. 

“Equally kind to them both?” he repeated; “don’t you see 
what you are doing? You are encouraging both to hope where 
you can only satisfy one. They used to be friends; now on your 
account they are so no longer. I even see them exchange glances 
of enmity. If Hervey enjoys a momentary pre-eminence, Murchin- 
son is cast down; if you accord Murchinson a favour, Hervey bites 
his lip and scowls. Always together when you are present, they 
avoid each other when alone. I heard Murchinson just now say to 
his friend, ‘ Are you going to walk?’ and when he got the answer 
‘Yes!’ then ‘I'll ride!’ said he, and turned on his heel. Formerly, 
as you remember, each enjoyed nothing so much as the other’s 
company; but jealousy is a plant of rapid growth. Beginning 
with petty insults of this sort between comrades, no one can 
say to what it may not lead—to the bitter word, the unforgive- 
able blow, even to the crime of Cain.” 

It was here that Scott in his vehemence crushed Catherine’s 
hand and wrung from her a little cry. 

“My poor darling! Ihave hurt you!” said he remorsefully, 
and carrying her fingers to his lips he covered it with kisses. 
“There, I will not forget again what a delicate little hand it is! 
You know I would not purposely hurt it for the world.” 

“And I,” said Catherine, with tears in her eyes, but again 
smiling, “ did not mean to do the harm I appear to have done to- 
night. But it never occurred to me things were so serious—even 
now—oh ! I feel sure neither of them cares for me in the way you 
mean !” 

“Perhaps not; perhaps Iam mistaken. And yet, Catherine, let 
us imagine they do care, that both are anxious for your favour. 
Do you act fairly by them, in letting each one think you like him 
the best, or at least quite as well as the other?” 

“Why, dearest,” cried Catherine, laughing, “even if I did care 
for one in particular, which I don’t, I should be bound to conceal 
it! You know a girl must not show preferences.” 

“Error, error!” said Scott. “Is not a girl a human being 
too? Shall she not have her likes and dislikes with the rest of 
us? That is a fatal doctrine which teaches her to conceal every 
hint of the truth. My little daughter, I have known a case in 
which this unnatural reticence, due partly to a narrow education, 
partly to a cruel coquetry, worked irretrievable harm.” 

He paused, deep in thought. The image of another Catherine 
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rose before him, He followed her through her brief career, down 
to the dreadful grave. There, one cold wet day, long ago, he had 
left her who had so loved the sunshine and the light; but the 
sin, the anguish, the unavailing regret had remained with him 
ever since. 

“A man,” said he presently, “ will accept his fate manfully 
from the woman he loves, so long as she deals openly and honestly 
with him; but while she lures him on, he will cede to no one. 
Therefore, Catherine, I implore you to act frankly with those two 
young fellows. If there is one you like better than the other, do 
not be afraid to reveal it. Why should you be afraid? If he is 
poor, I have enough for you both; and why should I ask for 
family or position? I rose from the people myself. All I ask is 
that you should be happy and good, and make, through your 
affection, the man you marry good and happy likewise.” 

“Tt is evident I don’t make you happy,” said Catherine, play- 
fully ; “or you would not be so anxious to get rid of me.” 

“Should I not be the selfish wretch you called yourself just 
now, if I tried to keep you from the man you loved?” 

“So you are making out it is I who am in love now, sir ?” cried 
Catherine, with reproach. “For the future, instead of being 
equally kind to every one, I must be equally cold.” 

“No; there is another danger there,” said Scott; “ young men 
have feelings as well as girls, and some are too shy, and some too 
proud, to fall in love without receiving any encouragement. I 
want you to let your heart lead you; then you cannot go 
wrong. And it is natural I should have anxieties about your 
future. Who knows how long I shall be here to take care of 
you?” 

Time after time he said a word of this sort, with the design of 
gently preparing Catherine for the coming change. But the girl 
could not understand his meaning. His fits of pain, his lassitude, 
his visits to the physician, appeared to her only in connection 
with some passing indisposition, perhaps incidental to his great 
age. For young people all considered Scott much older than he 
really was, on account of his bent figure, white hair, and wasted 
features. 

Catherine nestled close up to him. 

“You are never going to leave me, dearest ; and I am never 
going to marry. I am going to remain with you, and be your 
own little girl always!” 

The carriage reached home, and Scott, lifting his daughter out, 
pressed her gratefully in his arms; but he knew that, in spite of 

her innocent protestations, the day would come when she would 
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think otherwise. And he would have hastened the moment had 
he been able, because, ever drawing nearer and more near, he 
foresaw for his darling the dark and lonely days of a first great 
grief, 


Cuapter III, 


Tue interest O’Brien aroused in Scott increased the more he saw 
of him. Eventually he made him a place in his own business, 
and found no occasion to regret having done so. O'Brien’s new 
position threw him a good deal in Scott’s society, who before long 
was addressing him with the familiarity of at least an old 
acquaintance. He even asked him to Streatham to dine—an un- 
usual token of favour—and drove him out there on the following 
Saturday. The clerks, gaily preparing to close their week’s 
work, and get away to their amusements, had crowded to the 
window to see the two gentlemen start. They remarked to each 
other how jolly ill the “ governor” looked. 

In fact Scott grew visibly older every day. Any one would 
have said he was sixty offhand, yet in reality he was not many 
years senior to the man beside him. But O’Brien’s upright 
bearing and broad shoulders made Scott appear more than usually 
aged and infirm. 

His house, forty minutes’ drive from the city, stood well back 
from the high road, in its own pleasant grounds. Within the 
oak gates, a gravel sweep led to the house, which was low and 
unpretending ; yet to the discerning eyes its well-kept approaches, 
its spic-and-span exterior, spoke of the substantial wealth, con- 
firmed by a first glance within. Here was handsome furniture, 
good pictures, soft carpets; all the innumerable indications that 
comfort is understood and money plentiful. Well-trained, atten- 
tive servants came to take the visitor’s coat and stick, and receive 
Scott’s orders. O’Brien looked about him with dark envy. It 
was the most luxurious house he had ever been in. For the first 
time in his life he walked over tiger skins and tessellated pave- 
ments ; he saw decorations on the walls, and objects in daily life 
which he had previously only associated with the stage. He tried 
to realise how the possession of all these good things would affect 
him, and he contrasted Scott’s evident ease with his own hard- 
ships and toil. He was filled with wrath. 

The large drawing-room into which his host led him was 
empty. Scott passed out through a conservatory at the back, 
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and thence down a semi-circular flight of stone steps on to the 
lawn. O’Brien saw a green delightful solitude stretched around 
him. Stately trees cast their shadow over the grass, there was 
the tinkle of an unseen fountain, and the limits of the garden 
were cleverly concealed. It was an ideal place in which to spend 
long summer days of indolence. 

Through the leafy screen on the right a gleam of white appeared 
and vanished. Then a girl in a white gown emerged from a side 
path and advanced towards them. She appeared about eighteen 
years of age, had a skin of milk and roses, gentlest of blue eyes, 
and quantities of fair hair wound round a well-poised little head. 
She carried a basket of ferns and flowers, green and white and 
scarlet. 

O’Brien broke off short in the middle of a sentence, his gaze 
riveted upon her. The proud father understood his surprise and 
admiration. New acquaintances were invariably surprised at 
finding he possessed, hidden away in his home, so sweet a creature 
as Catherine. 

“My daughter,” said Scott fondly, as O’Brien turned towards 
him with impatient inquiry in his eyes; “Catherine, Mr. 
O’Brien.” 

“T am glad to see you,” said Catherine, with timid hospitality, 
as she held out a little hand. 

“T am glad to come,” he answered, and then suddenly and 
oddly turned from her to study the scene. 

“You have a charming place here, Miss Scott; it has a most 
pleasant, old-world air, very refreshing to a weary traveller like 
myself. I suppose you have lived here all your life?” 

“ As long as I can remember,” said Catherine ; “ we came when 
I was quite a child, sixteen years ago.” 

“When her mother died,” explained Scott, in the lowered tone 
in which a man mentions the still-loved dead; “the first four 
years of my marriage I had a cottage Hampstead way.” 

“Sixteen years!” repeated O’Brien. “That is a long and 
enviable time to have spent in such an oasis as this; for it seems 
to me that life here must be always smooth and happy.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Scott ; “and if happiness were intended to be 
our portion on earth, under conditions similar to these it might 
perhaps be attained.” He looked from Catherine to the velvet 
lawns and pastures, to the low house, with its friendly aspect, and 
sun-awnings of white and red. “ But it has not been so willed 
for man, and we have each of us to bear our cross.” 

“True,” assented O’Brien; “there is no rose without its 
thorns ; yet to one who has been so long the sport of chance as I 
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have, ten years, even five, of such a peaceful home-life would go a 
long way towards compensation. After that I fancy I could face 
death without grumbling; but as it is, 1 should rebel, for it would 
seem hard to go without having tasted one of the good gifts for 
which life was given.” 

“Life was given for one thing only,” said Scott, as though 
speaking to himself; “ everything else passes as quickly as those 
shadows over the grass. Inequalities here will be set right in 
the world to come; and some of those who stand highest now 
will take the lowest places then—if, indeed,” he added, with 
passionate earnestness, “if, indeed, they find a place at all!” 

Catherine saw her father had entered into one of his religious 
reveries, which often made him oblivious to external things. To 
conceal his condition from strange, and perhaps unsympathising 
eyes, she conquered her shyness sufficiently to ask O’Brien if he 
would care to go round the garden. She led him from point to 
point ; showed him the great guelder rose-bush, with its million 
blossoms ; the little fountain, where the gold fishes swam under a 
glittering cascade poured over them by a smiling Nereide, and the 
“ turn-about” house, set on a pivot, so that a touch would bring 
it round to follow the sunshine; and he listened to her in such 
silence, and with such evident pre-occupation, that she might 
have thought he had forgotten all about her, but for the strangely 
intense look she encountered if she chanced to meet his eye. 

Presently he abandoned his taciturnity and began to talk. She 
had taken him into a forcing-house to exhibit with especial pride 
a long row of slender arums. He told her of the countries where 
he had seen these flowers growing wild, common as weeds. 

“You have travelled a great deal, my father tells me?” said 
Catherine. 

“Yes, I have been a rolling stone, and consequently have 
gathered no moss; so that I find myself, Miss Scott, at an age 
when other men have homes and children, about to begin life 
over again. I am absolutely no further advanced than I was 
twenty years ago.” 

“Oh, but you have been unlucky,” said Catherine, gently. 
“ Now that you are home in England you will find things will go 
better.” 

She blushed at her own temerity in offering these timid con- 
solations, and O’Brien watched her furtively. 

“Yes, I think the luck has changed now,” he answered. “I 
see the goal plainly at last.” But his manner was still charged 
with gloom. 


Catherine was puzzled. His long dark glances confused her. 
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She was glad that the gong at that moment recalled them to the 
house. 

At dinner the conversation turned upon the guest’s travels. 
Scott, whose life was so uniform, who knew no other excitement 
than the rise and fall of markets, no greater dangers than the 
crossing of Leadenhall Street, was much interested in the other's 
strange tales. O’Brien warmed to his work. He shook off his 
moroseness, and without either undue boasting or self-depreciation, 
set forth his adventures in manly fashion, selecting episodes he 
thought most likely to interest, and painting lively pictures of 
foreign life and manners. 

Catherine listened enthralled. Never had any one, within her 
limited experience, spoken like this, seen so many marvels, or 
done such courageous things. In her heart she appraised at their 
just value the deeds he passed so lightly by. Her cheeks glowed ; 
her sweet eyes involuntarily expressed her homage. Yet she did 
not know the full meaning of the new emotions awakening within 
her breast; and, had she been asked with what sentiment O’Brien 
most inspired her, she would undoubtedly have told you with 
fear. For, though it pleased her so much to hear him talk, she 
could scarcely answer for rising blushes and fluttering pulse. 





Carter LY, 


O’Brien began to come over to Streatham at regular and frequent 
intervals. It seemed to Scott his guest took pleasure in walking 
about the gardens with Catherine, and telling his stories to her 
gentle ear. It was while watching them thus together one day 
that the idea first presented itself to Scott’s mind that, by giving 
his daughter to James O’Brien, he should be making the best and 
fittest atonement. For he no longer felt the smallest doubt that 
this man, led by chance across his path, had, all unknown to 
O’Brien himself, the strongest possible claim upon him. And 
even for Catherine’s own sake, it seemed such a marriage might 
be best. In O’Brien she would surely find a more indulgent 
husband than in a younger man. Young men, said Scott to him- 
self, are often selfish and tyrannical; such a one might make 
Catherine’s life a slavery. But O’Brien would know how to value 
the gift, and to unite the tenderness of a father with the ardour 
of a lover. He was more than twenty years her senior, and yet, 
in appearance, still young—upright, well-built, and possessing a 
face and mien of which any woman might be proud. 

Now, as he walked by Catherine’s side acrozs the lawn, he looked 
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particularly well. With her he put off some of his gloom, and 
bending down towards her as he talked—for the top of her head 
was but just on a level with his shoulder—he called forth con- 
stantly on her charming little face the most responsive smiles 
and dimples. 

It seemed to Scott that so far as Catherine was concerned his 
wishes would meet with no rebuff. And he did begin to wish this 
thing earnestly. He not only liked O’Brien as much as he had 
liked only one other man in his life, but he believed that Provi- 
dence was thus offering him a means of expiation for the past. 
O’Brien should marry Catherine, succeed to the business, and 
then money, house, all Scott possessed, should be given to her 
and to him. 

It was a happy spring and summer for David Scott, happier 
than any he had lived through for the last twenty years. Though 
he suffered a great deal of physical pain, his anxieties were less, 
and the burden of remorse which weighed down his soul began to 
lift for the first time. 

Catherine, too, was filled with a new life, or, rather, life seemed 
to hold a new meaning for her. All smiles and blushes when 
O’Brien was present, she rippled over with happiness when alone. 
She sang as she ran up and down stairs, or as she wandered 
through the quiet garden. Murchinson and Hervey were com- 
pletely forgotten. 

O’Brien had more than once made casual allusion to that 
private business which had mainly brought him to London, and 
Scott had felt such curiosity as may be pardoned when it springs 
from a desire to serve. One evening, as the three were sitting on 
the lawn after dinner, it recurred to him again, this business, and 
he wondered whether it was such as might offer any impediment 
to his hopeful castle building. 

O’Brien smoked in silence, and Catherine watched the stars, 
trooping forth in myriads upon the darkening summer sky. 

“ By-the-by,” remarked Scott, tentatively, “that affair of yours 
you have once or twice alluded to—I hope it is progressing 
satisfactorily ?” 

O’Brien looked round eagerly at the first word; then he threw 
away his cigar, though it was but half burned out, and turned his 
chair to fully face Scott. 

“Circumstances are combining to favour me,” he said, “ better 
than I ever dreamed possible ; and, after twenty years’ patience, 
I seem on the verge of attaining my heart’s desire.” He paused— 
a long, intolerable pause it seemed to Scott—before he added, 
“ Justice to a criminal, and vengeance for a crime.” 
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Catherine too had begun to listen the moment O’Brien began to 

speak. Already sensitive to every change in his voice, her eyes 

opened in terror at his ferocious tone. 

, “You think I speak vindictively, Miss Scott?” he asked her. 
“T am vindictive—it runs in my Irish blood. We love and hate 





; ; warmly and for ever; and there is a man to whom I owe a debt 
sg of hatred hard to pay.” 

l Scott leaned forward with interest. 

. } “ What was this crime ?” said he. 

he | “ Murder!” came the curt answer. “ And the victim was my 
only brother, Michael O’Brien.” 

It had grown almost too dark for the men to distinguish each 
other’s faces, but Catherine cried out with indignation— 

“Oh, your brother! How wicked!” And the murderer at 

that moment would have found scant mercy at her hands. 
p “Yes, it was a cruel piece of work,” began O’Brien; “for this 
man and poor Michael were friends. Yet he murdered him, and 
spread the report that Michael, in a fit of caprice, had joined an 
outward-bound ship and sailed for America.” 

“But how did the murderer escape if you knew of the crime? ” 
asked Scott from his dusky corner. 

“The story is rather singular. I made the discovery in this 
way. One day I was taking a lonely ramble along the shore— 
this occurred down at Hardsmouth, the cliffs on either side of the 
town rise abruptly, and the coast is solitary and dangerous—but 
perhaps you may know those parts?” 

“TI do,” said Scott; “I was there on business some six years 
since.” 

“ Well, I was rambling about there one day some months after 
Michael’s disappearance—I should explain I had come purposely 
up from the south to join my brother in business, only to find to 
my surprise and grief he had gone abroad, so it was told me—I 
was wandering along the shore disconsolately enough when, 
rounding a promontory, I was surprised to find the little cove 
8 beyond full of crows, either walking over the sands or flying 
heavily in the air. Disturbed at my approach, they rose and 





W settled on a jutting-out portion of rock some twenty or thirty 
8 | feet above my head. There, wedged into a cleft, I saw what 

appeared to be a bundle of old clothes. Boylike, I must climb to 
= | discover what this might mean. I shouted to scare away the 
an birds. They flapped their ugly wings in circles round my head. 
. Something sickening hung out from the bundle. It was a half 
? 


eaten and decaying human hand, the flesh hanging in tatters, the 
| bones showing.” 
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“Oh,” murmured Catherine, “ how dreadful!” 

“In a few seconds more I discovered to what this ghastly relic 
belonged. The bundle of clothes concealed the body of poor 
Michael, whom I had last seen six months before, full of life and 
vigour—whom I had loved, who was the only relation I had in 
the world.” 

“That was a terrible discovery,” said Scott, sympathetically ; 
“yet what leads you to suppose it was a murder? Might not 
your brother have met with a misadventure? ‘The cliffs round 
Hardsmouth are notoriously dangerous, and on a dark night a 
man walking along the top might easily miss his footing and be 
blown over.” 

“Such was my own impression at first; but as I lay there 
upon the rock, innumerable scraps of evidence presented them- 
selves to my mind, which together convinced me it was the work 
ofa murderer. It would not interest you to hear all the details 
by which I roughly arrived at the theory which I have since 
elaborated during many years of painful retrospect. This man, 
this friend of Michael’s, had a cause for hating him. Perhaps 
Michael had won the affections of some girl the other coveted, for 
my brother, as I remember him, Miss Scott, was a most gay and 
lovable fellow—as different as possible from the man you see 
me. Perhaps thereupon the false friend laid a trap to entice 
Michael along the edge of the cliff at night, and then, suddenly 
springing upon him unawares, flung him over. He trusted to 
the solitary nature of the spot to keep his secret—for twenty 
years ago the coast down there was still more sparsely inhabited 
than it is at present—and, but for that chance walk of mine, the 
remains might never have been found until they were past 
recognition.” 

“Human nature is vile,” said Scott; “no one knows better 
than I how deeply man may fall, but such cold-blooded treachery 
as you describe this man guilty of, I am loth to believe in. Is it 
not more probable to suppose the two may have quarrelled, come 
to blows, and then perhaps . 

“My brother have fallen over accidentally?” said O’Brien, 
concluding the sentence. “No; had it been accidental, and the 
men struggling, both must have gone over together, and if one 
saw the danger in time to save himself, he could have saved his 
friend. Besides, the report so sedulously spread of the victim’s 
departure for foreign parts proves conclusively the guilt of him 
who spread it.” 

“ But what did you do?” asked Catherine eagerly. 

“At this point my own adventures begin. I hung there, 
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clinging on to the rock, and turning things over in my mind 
when a boat came in sight a few yards from the shore. I hailed 
the three men who were in her, who at first seemed little disposed 

to stop ; but, after consulting together, they turned her head and 

ran her up the beach. I made haste to tell them my story ; they 

appeared friendly, advised me to leave the body precisely as I had 

found it, and to go with them and lay an information before the 

magistrates. I got into the boat, and they pulled for the 

harbour ; it was already past sundown, and the evening was quite 

closed in before we reached the bar. Here, lying in the offing, 

all ready for sailing, was a Portuguese trading-vessel, and aboard 

her, by some easy excuse or other, my companions managed to 

decoy me. But no sooner was my foot set on deck than 

I received a knock-down blow, and recovered consciousness only 

to find myself out at sea, with my choice of supplementing the 

wretchedly incompetent crew or tasting the cat. We were 

bound for Loanga, but never reached our destination, as we were 

wrecked off the coast of Dahomey. There I fell into the hands of 
the blacks, and lived in slavery for five years. Slavery is not a 
condition to soften the heart, and it was then, Miss Scott, I made 
up my mind to outlive any suffering—and I endured many—for the 
pleasure of one day tasting my revenge.” 

“ Vengeance,” said Scott, in a low voice, “ belongs to the Lord. 
Be sure in His own time He will repay, ay, full measure and 
running over.” 

“Yes,” agreed O’Brien; “ but even you good people admit the 
Lord helps those most who help themselves. I will help myself 
here. Think of my brother’s terrible and lingering death; for it 
is evident he was not killed outright by the fall, but got fixed 
there in the rock, to die of loss of blood or of starvation. Think 
of what I have gone through since. We have each of us but one 
life given us, and the man took Michael’s, and for twenty years 
has rendered mine exceeding bitter. The Lord may do as He 
pleases with his soul hereafter, but surely I have every right to 
demand satisfaction from him here.” 

“Catherine,” said her father tenderly, “it is getting chilly; it 
is time you should go in.” 

“Tt is time we should all go in,” added O’Brien. “I must be 
getting away.” 

Scott accompanied him to the door to bid him good night. 
O’Brien produced a pipe from his pocket and set about 
lighting it; but he was awkward with the matches, which went 
out one after the other. Meanwhile he spoke musingly: 
“The O’Briens,” said he, “ may be found every hour of the day, 
2m 2 
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in every quarter of the globe; but I suppose the name of David 
Scott is not so very unusual either ? ” 

“The combination is about as common as any you will find ;” 
said the host. 

“Ah!” O’Brien struck the fourth match successfully, it flared 
up, so that for an instant both men’s faces were visible in the 
glow. “Curiously enough the man who murdered my poor 
Michael, and whom I have been seeking these many years past, 
was also named David Scott.” 


Cuapter VY. 


Scorr passed the night walking up and down his bedroom 
unintermittently but softly, so as not to awaken Catherine in 
the adjoining chamber. 

His thoughts went back to the days when the dead and more 
dearly-loved Catherine was alive and young. He lived over 
again a certain evening, when Catherine Eames, seventeen, and 
radiantly pretty, was radiantly happy likewise; for her two 
lovers had come up to supper, and it was easy to see from the 
dark glances and bitter speeches that passed between them, how 
jealous each was of the other, and how much both aspired to her 
favour. 

Catherine did all she could to foment their bad feeling. If she 
gave David a sweet smile, she straightway touched Michael’s hand 
by accident as she dispensed her hospitality; if she laughed one 
moment at Michael’s half-malicious jests, the next she had turned 
to David, and with pretty pleading eyebrows and bewitching 
ways, knew how without a word to get her laughter pardoned. 

The unfortunate young men suffered torments; but instead of 
tracing the origin of their pain to Catherine, where it was due, 
and putting a stop once for all to her thoughtless cruelty, they 
turned fiercely on each other, and their old friendship was half 
burned up in the fires of their new passion. 

Catherine’s father, stolid, phlegmatic, indifferent to everything 
but his supper and his doze, eat and slept the evening away, and 
noticed nothing of the young people’s folly. 

“You will both come again and see me.in three weeks’ time,” 
said Catherine, “ when I shall be back from auntie’s? and then 
—perhaps—I may She paused to smile coquettishly at one 
and the other. 

“Then you will give us your answer?” implored David. 
“You will decide between us, Catherine ?” 
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Michael listened, and laughed ; he played tunes with his fingers 
on the supper-cloth, and tried to inform David by his whole 
demeanour that the decision held small terrors for him personally ; 
but when Catherine turned towards him he immediately dropped 
his boastful air, and became once more the devout lover. 

“Perhaps I shall never come back at all,” said Catherine, 
merely to tease. “ Who knows if I may not meet my fate down 
there ?” 

The wild gusty December wind rushed at the cottage, and 
shook every door and window with violence, as though seeking 
to force an entrance; the log-fire crackled gloriously up the 
chimney, and red reflections played over the cosy house-place 
and its four occupants—upon Eames, who, with folded hands and 
head drooped back, dreamed uneasily of business complications and 
vanishing joints of roast; upon Catherine, turning her fair hair 
to gold, her eyes to jewels, her flushing cheek and tiny ear to 
sunset-clouds, to sea-shells, or to anything else that might seem 
appropriate to the poetical fancy of the lover; finally, it glowed 
warmly over the two young men with all the impartiality of 
Catherine herself. It contrasted Michael’s handsome Irish face 
with David’s northern fairness, and so enhanced and equalised 
the good looks of both, that in point of beauty alone it was 
impossible to decide which deserved the preference. The stormy 
wind, rattling at the door, mingled with Catherine’s light words, 
and set Michael quoting : 

“* Fate and fortune come without knocking,’” said he. “Give 
us your answer candidly to-night, Catherine; for who can tell if 
in three weeks’ time we shall be here to receive it? You, as you 
say, may stop down there at your aunt’s altogether, or a sudden 
whim may seize me to take ship to the antipodes, and never be 
heard of again.” 

“In that case,” cried Catherine, “my answer can be of no 
importance to you.” 

“Oh, it would be something to meditate on in the watches of 
the night!” he answered, and his blue eyes drew hers and held 
them fixed for one pensive moment upon his own. A deeper 
colour came to her cheek. 

“Have you nothing to meditate on without that?” she asked 
him, smiling ; and Michael thrust a careless hand into his breast. 

“Ah, to be sure! there are plenty of nice girls down at 
—* he said. “I will meditate upon Maggie or on 

iz!” 

Catherine’s smile only deepened, and David, for ever on the 
watch, turned pale. Just now it appeared to him there had 
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passed a glance of secret understanding between the two. He 
looked darkly at Catherine, who turned towards him a face of 
child-like innocence ; he looked at his friend, but found no more 
in Michael’s triumphant expression than he was well used to. 
Michael was always sanguine; up to the very brink of disaster 
his Celtic impetuosity knew no check, his self-confidence was 
never one whit abashed. He lived gaily in the present moment, 
with neither regrets for the past nor fears for the future. 

David took life more seriously ; he was of a religious turn of 
mind. He ardently desired to save his soul, but he likewise 
framed plans to conquer Fortune. Lately Catherine had become 
the centre and source of all his day-dreaming, and he thought 
even more of winning her for his wife than of making money or 
obtaining grace. His worldly position was better than Michael’s, 
and he believed he should have the old man’s good word. 

The last mad wind-whirl had disturbed Eames, and his comfort- 
less position in the chair on the top of a plentiful meal had given 
him nightmare. He awoke with a groan, sat up, and saw 
Catherine and the boys still sitting as he had left them at the 
supper-table, although they had long since finished. Michael 
was building up a pyramid of knives and glasses, Catherine 
watched the structure as it rose, and David looked at Catherine. 
Presently she put out a mischievous hand to interfere, but 
Michael, still building with his right, caught her wrist in his 
left hand, and held it fast. With an impatient jerk of the 
table, David brought the edifice crashing down in ruins. 

“If you break the glasses,” said Eames, “you'll get no hot 
toddy. Cathey, it’s time you was abed; get out the whisky and 
mix the boys a glass apiece, and your poor old father will have 
one too.” 

Catherine fetched the bottle, the lemons, and the old-fashioned 
silver sugar-crushers. Michael pared the peel into strips so thin 
“you might read through them,” and David lifted the kettle, too 
heavy for the girl’s slender arms. The fragrant odour of punch 
spread about the room, and the young men clinked glasses with 
Eames and drank to their next meeting. 

“You've got a rough walk before you, boys,” said he; “I 
shouldn’t care to be in your place. But, to be sure, you’re young, 
your united ages don’t come up to mine, I'll be bound. Let me 
see—you are twenty-three, Michael, and David is twenty-five. 
Twenty and twenty is forty, and five and three is eight. Add 
another five to forty-eight and there you have me. Well, twenty 


years goes by like a flash, as one day you'll discover for your- 
selves,” 
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He pressed the young men to take another little half-glass. 
“A warm inside keeps the cold without,” said he, dealing forth 
the spirit generously. 

They were glad to delay the moment of departure, and 
Catherine coquetted to the last. She handed David his comforter 
and laughed at the fashion in which Michael wore his. 

“You have tied it very badly, all the ends are hanging out. 
Let me arrange it for you!” 

Standing on tip-toes her head just reached Michael’s chin. She 
was unnecessarily long in her arrangements, and when she had 
finished she turned her charming little face upwards, with some- 
thing so provocative in her baby eyes, that no young mortal 
Irishman, especially after Eames’s hospitality, could resist doing 
as Michael did, and suddenly kissing her. 

David turned white. 

“ Karly times for kissing!” grumbled Eames. 

“No! late times!” said Catherine, “I am saying good-night.” 
With woman’s wit she held her blushing cheek up to her father 
and David in turn, as if it were but ordinary friendliness. 

David was red enough now, as he awkwardly took the kiss she 
proffered him. 

Michael made a grimace. 

“You know how to cheapen your favours,” he told Catherine, 
who blushed still more vividly, but answered pertly, “It will be a 
long time before you obtain another favour anyhow !” 

The whole party went out into the little porch, and David 
opened the outer door. The wind drove him back an instant as it 
rushed triumphantly past him, lifting the carpet from the boards, 
blowing the curtains into strange suggestive shapes, finally losing 
itself in the great roaring cavern of a chimney. oo 

Outside, up in the domed heavens, a gibbous moon, now visible, 
now hidden, climbed swiftly through the drifting clouds. The 
scene was alternately washed in cold white light or plunged in 
blackness, and the suddenness and completeness of these changes 
was full of an eerie desolation. 

“Good-night!” said Eames to the young men. 

“Good-night!” they cried, setting off. 

“Good night, Davy!” said Catherine, in her most caressing 
tone, and making use for the first time that evening of the familiar 
diminutive. “Good-night, Michael.” 

Both turned back and waved their caps with a final “ good- 
night.” All four saw each other for the last time in the wan 
moonlight, then Eames pulled his daughter within doors, and the 

two friends trudged on together. 
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They went without speaking a mile along their road. The last 
house of the village was left behind as, striking across the meadows, 
they reached the cliff, along the ragged outline of which their 
route lay. The moon began to disentangle herself from the 
vaporous meshes that held her; she reached a breadth of dark 
transparent sky, and for a time shone out unimpeded and strong. 
Every leaf and blade of grass became suddenly distinguishable 
upon the cliff-top; every bright ripple crest and dark hollow 
might be counted on the sheet of silver sea that crawled below. 

David, since he parted from Catherine, had not opened his lips. 
The look he still believed he had surprised between her and Michael 
rankled within him. His blood was on fire with the kiss she had 
let him take ; perhaps too Eames’s whisky counted for something. 
He said to himself over and over again, Catherine should be his, 
and the annoying conviction pressed close upon him, that but for 
Michael there was no one in the world to dispute his claim. 

Michael, who had not spoken either, was yet never silent. Now 
he whistled, now he hummed under his breath, now he sang a 
few bars out loud. All at once he laughed outright. 

David felt a passionate resentment. 

“What a fool you are!” he exclaimed savagely, “everything 
to you is a matter forjest. Yet the very next time we walk along 
here together, Catherine will have made her choice, and one of us 
will be the happiest fellow in the world, one the most miserable.” 

“Perhaps I am cultivating a laughing philosophy,” replied 
Michael, “in order to enable me to sustain my fate, and yet-——” 

“Yet what?” repeated David. 

“Well, of course we each hope to have the luck,” said Michael, 
apologetically, “and I cannot help being gay-hearted while sucha 
hope is mine.” 

The mere possibility that his rival should succeed and he fail 
cut David like a knife, but he marshalled up all the facts that 
told in his favour and found relief. 

“Even supposing,” said he, “Catherine cared for you, what 
then? How could you support her as a wife? You have only 
just enough to live yourself. Do you mean to ask her to wait 
for you? Eames would not consent, He isashrewd man. He 
understands business. I talked with him to-day for a long time. 
I let him know my position and my prospects. He was pleased. 
Tam almost sure I can count upon his influence. In fact he 
hinted as much. He said he wanted a son-in-law competent to 
put Catherine’s own little bit of money to good use. 

Michael laughed again. 

“You are a canny Scott, Davy,” said he, “and where money 
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is concerned you are bound to win! But while you were getting 
round old Eames I for once was better employed. I was in the 
kitchen assisting Catherine to make the pies. I sat on a corner 
of the table and handed her the pepper, salt, and herbs as she 
wanted them. Do you know she is different when you are alone 
with her? She is gentler, and does not make fun of what you 
say.” 

There was a rapturous expression on Michael’s face that told 
his companion, plain as words could, he was living over again his 
hour with Catherine in the kitchen. 

“Have you ever noticed her ear?” he went on; “I did not 
know an ear could be such a beautiful thing. It is so small and 
so perfect! I wonder how any man could have been such a brute 
as to bore that little hole’ through it! She says it did not hurt 
her much, but imagine hurting her at all!” 

Every word wrenched the knife round in David’s heart; every 
moment his face grew more fixed and bloodless. Unconscious or 
careless of the effect he was producing, Michael proceeded: “ There 
is a wonderful down over her cheek, though you only see it when 
she turns against the light. It is like the bloom on fruit, you 
would almost fear to brush it away with a breath. It must feel 
like velvet to the finger. Then her hands. How horny Eames’s 
are, and ours too. Look at that!” Michael held out a large palm 
roughened and engrained by weather and work. 

“But Catherine’s is quite soft and pink, and is crossed inside 
by hundreds of funny little lines, like a crumpled poppy leaf before 
it_is shaken out of the husk. And it is sosmall! She measured 
it against mine, and it lay here in the centre like a child’s. The 
tips of her fingers don’t reach to this;” and he drew an imaginary 
line across his first finger-joints. 

David stood still, for his limbs were suddenly powerless, every 
drop of blood, all energy had gone to feed the fury welling up in 
his heart. 

“What right have you to know such things?” he demanded 

huskily ; “ what right have you to touch her? You desecrate her 
by your speech, by your thoughts. I have never so much 
as squeezed her hand, and you—did I not see you to-night put 
her to shame by kissing her before us all?” 
_ “You should be the last to complain of that, remembering what 
it earned you!” said Michael; “but what I do before her father 
I dare not do behind his back. When alone with Catherine I am 
more timid, and go no further than she leads.” 

“TI swear she never leads you!” cried David violently: “you 
insult her by every word you utter.” 
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Michael did not seem to hear, he was immersed in pleasurable 
recollections. 

“To-day her hair fell down all about her shoulders and below 
her waist. She had run into the garden to catch her kitten that 
had escaped, and the wind loosened it and blew it about like a 
yellow cloud. I wanted to take it in my hands, but I was afraid. 
I suppose she saw my longing in my face, for she got her scissors 
from her work-box and cut off for me a long thick piece. I have 
it here!” and Michael thrust his hand into his breast. 

David recalled the similar movement when Catherine had said 
to him, “Have you nothing else to meditate upon?” and he 
understood at last the look which they had exchanged. Michael 
had played him false. Three months ago they had agreed to 
court Catherine openly and in each other’s presence, and to loyally 
accept her choice; but now Michael had tampered with her 
affection in an underhand manner, and had got her to concede to 
him unwarrantable favours. 

Love, rage, and jealousy sent David, usually the most sensible 
of young men, clean off his head. He sprang upon Michael with 
the vague idea of tearing open his coat and proving him a liar, 
or else of wresting from him the lock of hair of which he made 
his boast. Michael, astonished at the attack, then angry too, 
struck back, and his blow falling upon his assailant’s mouth laid 
the lip open, while his own knuckles streamed with blood. This 
was enough to change both men to wild beasts. They fought 
with fury, neither remembering nor caring for the cause. Locked 
in each other’s arms, they swayed this way and that, and, oblivious 
of the danger, came every moment nearer to the cliffs edge. 
Both were strong and evenly matched in weight and height. 
David had a temporary advantage, having got Michael below him, 
but at the same moment he grew cognisant of their peril, and the 
shock at once sobered him. It was perhaps even then too late, 
they were already on the brink. The horror legible in his eyes 
caused Michael to glance round in his turn; down, down fell 
the precipice, almost perpendicularly to the shore. His grip 
upon David’s arms, born of ferocity, tightened in despair. 

“Back, David, for God’s! for Catherine’s!” he whispered 
hoarsely. But David felt with agony of mind the ground sliding 
away beneath him. Was there nothing on all this great round 
slippery earth by which to catch hold? His foot encountered 
an obstacle; with all his strength he held against the knotty 
root of some long-perished tree that laced the ground in his path. 
They were saved! But when Michael said “for Catherine!” 
David’s feelings underwent another change. His hatred returned 
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a thousand-fold, he no longer wished to save his rival, he wished 
to thrust him back, to leave him to his fate. Perhaps he did 
transmute this impulse into action, perhaps Michael must have 
fallen any way. David never knew. All passed in a flash of 
lightning. With an uncertain cry, Michael crashed down to 
death alone, and David lay on the grass where he had fallen 
back, and stared at the sky and the sailing moon, and vaguely 
calculated how soon she would reach that great bank of black 
cloud that yawned before her. 

Next he observed on the grass, at a little distance from him, 
Michael’s cap, which had fallen off in the struggle. He would 
have recognised it anywhere by its shape, its colour, its frayed 
and sun-browned binding. The blustering wind racing along the 
cliff top raised the cap on edge, played with it capriciously, 
whirled it to the brink of the precipice, balanced it there, toppled 
it over. 

David experienced horrible pain at seeing this senseless 
inanimate object thus disappear before his eyes. It woke him 
from his stupor. It carried his thoughts down to Michael; he 
shuddered ; had he died quickly or was he alive and conscious of 
the increeping sea, that within a few hours would wash high up 
the base of every rock and boulder along that lonely coast? David 
crept along the edge, leaned over the abyss, and called down 
with all his strength. The wind seized hold of his voice, 
scattered it hither and thither, overpowered it. 

No human sound might reach to one down there below; vision 
might not scan the depth of those Titan walls, or cleave the 
blackness of their shadows. Yet for a moment David, hanging 
over the precipice, fancied he could distinguish a dark and 
awful something blotting the moon-white shore; then the light 
flickered, paled, went out, the moon had reached the swarthy 
cloud bank, she passed into it and left him alone. 

He got up and stumbled home through the windy darkness. 
As he went he rehearsed the three years of his good friendship 
with Michael. Closest, most inseparable of companions, never 
an unkind word had passed between them, until they had made 
the acquaintance of Catherine Eames. Now, because of this girl, 
Michael’s body lay crushed at the foot of Browncap Cliff, and 
David was not only a murderer, but to conceal his crime must 
become a liar and a hyprocite as well. 

He loathed himself; his old love for Michael was strong 
within him; and nevertheless, before the next sun rose, he had 
skilfully pieced together and learned by heart the story he was to 
adhere to throughout the remainder of his life. 
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Carter VI. 


“ Wuat do you mean to do?” 

This was the question Scott asked O’Brien the first moment he 
found himself alone with him next day. There was no doubt 
left in Scott’s mind now but that O’Brien knew him for the 
murderer of his brother Michael. 

“T have not come to a decision,” answered O’Brien, with more 
than usual gloom. 

“Did you know all along I was the man you were in search 
of?” 

“When I heard of you from the Van Hannens, it occurred to 
me you might be the man; but when I saw you I fancied I was 
mistaken, you looked so much older than I expected.” 

“To bear a secret burden of guilt for twenty years does age a 
man,” said Scott humbly; “but for my poor Catherine’s sake I 
should be glad now the end has come.” 

This conversation took place in Scott’s private office during an 
interval of business. Within a few feet off was the room—full of 
pen-driving clerks, young fellows who now and then exchanged 
a gay jest over their work ; beyond, again, was the jar and rumble 
of city life; all things ran in their accustomed grooves, only for 
Scott was the world revolutionised. His prosperous, honoured, 
hypocritical career was at an end, and the question this morning 
of paramount importance to him, was how and when O’Brien 
meant to pluck away the mask. 

“It was seeing your daughter convinced me I was on the right 
track,” said O’Brien; “she has her mother’s name and her 
mother’s hair.” 

Scott was astonished. ‘“ How can you know that?” 

O’Brien took from his breast-pocket an oblong packet. Un- 
folding the paper in which it was wrapped, he produced an old 
and shabby pocket-book. 

“This was Michael’s,” said he, “I took it from the body that 
evening, and through all my wanderings and misadventures I 
have managed to keep it safe. Sea-water, time and friction have 
rubbed away the writing it once contained, but long ago I learned 
its contents by heart. There, over and over again, stood a woman’s 
name, ‘ Catherine,’ ‘Catherine Eames,’ and sometimes ‘ Catherine 
O’Brien ;’ once it stood ‘Catherine Scott,’ but a black line had 
then been run through it. And here in the pocket I found a 
treasure time has not destroyed.” 
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He laid upon the table a long tress of woman’s hair, fine in 
texture, yellow in colour, and wanting but the brightness of living 
hair to be the precise counterpart of Catherine Scott’s. 

It was the actual lock of hair, for possessing which Michael 
had lost his life, and David had earned the curse of Cain. Tears 
came into Scott’s eyes as he looked at this last memento of all the 
beauty that had gone to dust. 

“Tt seems a small thing now to have quarrelled over,” he said, 
“but then it meant tomeso much! Yetifshe had only toldme... 
for after all she loved your brother best. I found this out when 
it was too late. But even from the very beginning the shadow 
of the dead stood between me and her, and when she lay dying, 
and I knelt beside her, it was his name she uttered with her 
failing breath. I never pray to God but Michael comes to appeal 
against me, and Catherine in heaven knows all and turns away 
her face. At eight-and-twenty my hair was grey, and you see 
what I am now... broken up, a wreck... What is it you 
mean to do?” 

“T don’t know,” said the other again. Deep furrows seamed 
themselves in his forehead, and he looked at Scott with angry 
eyes. Not because of Scott’s crime against Michael which he 
had long known, but because in his own breast a strange and 
enraging sentiment of pity warred with his legitimate revenge. 
The hopes of one day meeting with his brother’s murderer, and 
exacting payment to the uttermost farthing, had lent him the 
energy and vitality to survive privations that would have killed 
another man; the idea had been to him a talisman of power which 
had over and over again brought him unharmed from the jaws of 
death. Yet now that the moment for which he had so long 
waited was come, he hesitated. In spite of all, he felt a friend- 
ship, an affection almost for David Scott, that filled him with 
scorn for himself. He set about recalling his former feelings in 
the hopes of re-animating them. 

“Often,” said he aloud, “ have I planned out in my exile what 
I should do when I met with Michael’s murderer. I pictured to 

myself that should I find him poor, obscure, uncared for, with 
nothing precious to him but his worthless life ; then I would take 
that life, I would seize him by the throat, and, reminding him of 
Michael, slowly press his breath from him. But should I, on the 
contrary, find him as I have actually found you, rich, honoured, 
well thought of, with loving hearts on which to lean, then I 
promised myself I would denounce him, drag him to justice, let 
him suffer all the torturing slowness of the law before expiating 
his crime by a shameful death. You think perhaps I have not 
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sufficient proof? or that after so many years I could not obtain 
a conviction ? ” 

“T should confess everything,” answered Scott ; “ here and now, 
if you wish it, I will write a confession, and sign it before wit- 
nesses. How often have I not longed to unburden my soul, and 
lacked courage! You talk of punishment, of expiation ; believe 
me a man may suffer all the tortures of hell within his own heart. 
What cuts more sharply than unavailing regret ?” 

“The scorn of one’s fellow-men,” said O’Brien, calling up the 
dregs of his waning anger to give poignancy to his tone; “ the 
child’s knowledge that the father is unworthy of her honour and 
her love.” 

“ Our ‘sins shall be visited on our children,” murmured Scott ; 
“and yet my poor Catherine! I would spare her if I could. 
Sometimes I hoped that God would permit me—through her— 
to make you reparation ?” 

O’Brien’s face became a dusky red, his eyes glowed with 
animation ; the next moment he was iron again, and had bitten 
back the words on the tip of his tongue. 

“ What I myself might have hoped for under other circumstances, 
has been rendered impossible by your crime. What connection 
could I have with the murderer of my brother? Would not his 
spirit haunt me? As it is, lam becoming contemptible to myself. 
I am temporising and allowing human considerations to come 
between me and my just revenge.” 

“Do not let mistaken pity hold your hand. I am at your 
mercy. Show it by dealing the blow quickly. Suspense alone 
is more than I can bear.” 

“T shall choose my own time and my own measures,” said 
O’Brien malignantly, “and if you find the suspense hard, re- 
member it is not one-tenth of the misery your victim suffered, 
dying on the rocks alone; or that I have gone through since, 
thanks to you. I have yet to consider the necessary steps to 
take, and I will let you know when I come to a decision.” 

A clerk here. entered introducing urgent business, and no more 
was said ; but Scott tacitly accepted his enemy’s conditions, and 
resumed his outward life of honourable composure. 

It became apparent to Scott that if O’Brien had ever cared for 
Catherine, he now successfully crushed out the sentiment. Now, 
when he came over to Streatham, he avoided being alone with her. 
He sat darkly silent. If she addressed him he did not seem to 
hear, or else answered her abruptly, almost rudely. At this her 
pretty eyes would fill with tears, and for ten minutes after such 
a rebuff she could scarcely command herself to speak ; then she 
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would find excuses for him in her heart, feel sure the fault was 
hers, and try a thousand dear devices for making herself more 
pleasing to him. If he still neglected her, she would go to the 
piano and sing, and O’Brien found it difficult, when listening to 
her sweet young voice, to maintain his moroseness. 

Scott watched her with admiration and pain. She was so like 
the other Catherine in face and form, so different in disposition. 
The other Catherine had accepted all homage as her right, this 
Catherine seemed to plead for kindness as a favour. The mother 
had played capriciously with the passionate hearts that loved her ; 
the daughter, in retribution as it were, offered her fresh intense 
affections to one who coldly turned aside. 

O’Brien at length gave up visiting at Streatham at all. 
Catherine waited, hoped, grew anxious and sought her father. 

“Why does Mr. O’Brien no longer come here ?” she asked ; “is 
he ill?” 

“ No,” Scott answered, “he was at the office to-day.” 

“Then why does he not come as he used to?” 

“Perhaps he is busy.” 

“Oh, but not in the evening! Ask him, dearest, to come out 
to dinner to-morrow.” 

“Well, is he not coming?” was the first question she put when 
her father returned alone the next day. 

“My dear, he thanks you for the invitation, but he has another 
engagement.” 

It was misery to Scott to see how Catherine’s colour came and 

went, and how her eyes filled up with tears. 

“It is I who stand in my darling’s way,” he thought. He 
began to wonder if his death would make any difference ; whether 
then O’Brien would be able to forgive the girl her parentage. 
He began to watch with a new interest the progress of his disease. 

Catherine could not sleep. She came down in the mornings 
looking pale and tired. Scott lay awake at night too, but this 
was from the ever-increasing physical pain. Presently he was no 
longer able to go into business. 


Cuapter VII. 


OnE day in September James O’Brien came over to Streatham. 
He had at last made up his mind what he should do, and he wished 
to communicate his intentions to David Scott. 

He was shown into the study, where Scott lay back in an arm- 
chair supported by pillows. There was a great and ghastly 
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change in his face. For this O’Brien had been prepared partly 
by Scott’s absence from the office, partly by a few words he had 
exchanged with a gentleman who was leaving the house as 
O’Brien entered it. This was a minister of Scott’s church; he 
had been sitting with the invalid. He spoke of Scott’s great 
sufferings, and in conventional phraseology, but with real earnest- 
ness, of his Christian patience, and of the loss he would be to 
them all if the Lord saw fit to take him. ‘The servant joined in 
to praise his master, and O’Brien’s observant eye took in the 
inquiry cards that completely covered the hall-table. All these 
tokens of respect and solicitude awoke anew the devil in his 
breast, and he more than half regretted the resolution he had 
come to, which was to relinquish his vengeance and leave the 
murderer to fate. A variety of motives had brought him to 
this—principally perhaps the strange affection he felt for the 
man who had so injured him. 

Scott, looking up at his visitor with deprecation, did not 
venture to offer his hand. 

“Tt is very kind of you to come and see me,” he said. 

“T have come to tell you I am going away, back to America. 
You are safe. I have broken my vow.” O’Brien refused a chair, 
and stood gazing moodily into the empty garden. 

“Why do you spare me?” asked Scott humbly. 

“ Because I’m a fool, I suppose, and a coward.” 

“ But why do you go?” said Scott; “I shall not be here long ; 
for do not think I shall escape punishment. The hand of God is 
upon me. It is hard to leave my poor Catherine all alone. And 
death itself is hard.” 

O’Brien looked about the room. There lay Catherine’s little 
embroidered handkerchief on the open book, from which she had 
probably been reading aloud; here on the table by Scott’s elbow 
was a glorious bunch of purple grapes; the pillows behind his 
head, the shawl over his knees had been arranged by loving 
hands. O’Brien called to mind the sympathy of the minister, the 
eulogy of the servant, the cards from acquaintances and friends. 
He was filled with bitterness. 

“Some deaths are harder than others,” said he; “ you find it 
hard to die here among your own people, waited on by those who 
love you, with every alleviation that money and science can give, 
You are attended by the first doctor in London, who, though he 
cannot cure you, can relieve your pain. Your clergyman comes 
and talks to you of God and of His forgiveness, and all who know 
you speak of you with respect and regret. All day long your 
daughter Catherine is by your side to soothe you with her 
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caresses ; you will pass away in her arms, death will lose half its 
terrors with your head reposing in her tender breast. And you 
call that expiation? Let me remind you how Michael died. 
Suddenly in the midst of life and strength he found himself face 
to face with death. And it was to a cruel and lingering death to 
which he was condemned. For the fall crippled him, but did not 
kill him outright. Who can say how many hours he lingered 
there on those lonely wind-swept rocks? At first, stunned by 
the fall, weakened by loss of blood, the time went by uncon- 
sciously ; then he would collect his thoughts, remember how you 
thrust him down over the precipice in a moment of passion, and 
he would feel sure of your repentance and assistance. Did you 
hear no voice calling up to you?” 

“The wind drowned every cry,” said the sick man, and drops 
of sweat stood upon his forehead and trickled down his face. 

“But cannot you imagine how he kept expecting you ?— 
expecting that you would seek help, let down ropes, come down 
yourself to save the friend you had loved? or that you would 
hasten into Hardsmouth, get a boat, come round by the coast ?” 

“It was a night of storm,” said Scott, “no boat could have 
lived in such a sea.” 

“ But Michael lived through the night. He must have crawled 
up to the spot where I found the corpse, otherwise he would have 
been washed away. Think of the lonely and awful day succeeding 
that night, as he lay there dying of exposure, of loss of blood, of 
want of aid. Picture the pain of that utter abandonment. Too 
weak to call for help, too weak at last to move, and the crows 
gathering round him to stare into his glazing eyes. But he could 
think, and his thoughts could not have been such as to solace him. 
What had he to think of? The treachery of a friend—a friend 
who having murdered him was not likely to stick at blasting his 
good name. He must have foreseen the specious tale you would 
get carried to the girl he loved; that she would believe he had 
deserted her, and so give her hand to his rival. Perhaps he 
foresaw you in just such a life as you have led, honoured and 
happy, while he, cut off in the hey-day of youth, went down to an 
unknown grave. If he cursed God then in the agonies of his 
abandonment, who can blame him? “Yet, according to you and 
people of your creed, he thereby lost his soul, and so will suffer 
eternally ; while you, in spite of your crime, because you have 
had time and opportunity to repent and obtain forgiveness, will 
die and go straight to life eternal. You may please yourself by 
calling this an expiation. I can only see in it an aggravation of 
the unfairness of your lot and his.” 
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O’Brien watched the anguish in his victim’s face with a keen 
pleasure at his heart; but down deeper still was a more keen 
pain ; for he had come to love David Scott as much as one man 
can love another, and yet felt bound to conceal his love and show 
hatred because of the oath he had sworn. Bitter words were all 
that remained to him now he had abandoned bitter vengeance ; 
yet he despised himself for bending to handle such woman's 
weapons. 

Scott leaned his head upon his hand. 

“To die alone... yes, if must be hard,” he murmured; 
“human sympathy in that last hour is what the whole soul longs 
for. And Michael had none. No, I have not expiated.” 

An idea struck him. His mind was so unhinged he believed 
it came from God. But he must be alone to carry it out. 

“Will you leave me a little while?” he asked; “the pain 
here”—he pressed his side—“‘is so terrible ... there is a 
remedy I must try. Perhaps in the garden you may find 
Catherine, you will wish to bid her good-bye..... but then 
return tome here..... alone.” 

In moody silence O’Brien opened the French window and 
stepped out ; then Scott, unlocking a drawer in the table beside 
him, produced a small pistol, and laid it on the desk. 


Cuarter VIII. 


At the same moment a gentle knock came to the door, and Scott 
knew it was Catherine’s touch. He drew a newspaper over the 
pistol, leaned back again among the pillows, and making a 
strenuous effort to compose his voice, called her in. 

Never had she looked so sweet and winning, but Scott knew 
these loveliest blushes were not for him. 

“Mr. O’Brien, father, is walking in the garden,” she began; 
“T saw him from my window. Ought I not Shall I go out 
to him?” 

“Yes, go out to him—for he has come to take leave of us, 
Catherine. He is going away.” 

“ Away!” repeated Catherine, distressed. “Where? Why?” 

“He is returning to America.” 

“But only for a visit? He will come back?” she insisted, 
with varying colour. 

“No, dear one ; I think—I fear he is going away for good.” 

Catherine looked at her father with those speaking eyes of hers, 
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which had long ago told him the secret she had thought so well 
concealed. But now it trembled on her tongue also. She opened 
her lips, hesitated, and could not speak. 

O’Brien came in sight of the window, crossing the end of the 
lawn. He was deep in thought, but evidently Catherine had no 
share in it. He gave no glance towards the house, nor round 
about him, as he must have done had he been hoping to see her. 
One hand was carried behind his back, now loosely closed, now 
vehemently clenched ; the other held his stick, which he prodded 
viciously into the ground as he walked. 

Scott’s eyes, following Catherine’s, fell upon this figure, and 
despair seized the father, a forlorn hope awoke in the girl. 

“Father, I love him,” she said, looking up bravely. 

“T have known it long, dearest.” 

“Did he say nothing ? ”—this very wistfully. 

“Nothing you would care to hear. He spoke of his journey— 
and of other things. He is a man whom grief and injury have 
rendered hard. He has no thought for softer feelings.” 

“ Yet, if he had cared,” said Catherine, “ it would have pleased 
you too? For you like him, father?” 

Scott gave no reply; yet he loved O’Brien and Catherine so 
much he had come to the determination then and there to put 
an end to his life, and so, by avenging Michael, to remove the 
impediment between them. 

Catherine pursued her train of thought. 

“Do you remember what you said to me one night in the 
spring, as we drove home from town? It was a few days before 
I first met him.” 

‘That was the epoch-making day of her life, and every event 
was dated before or after. 

“ What did I say, Catherine?” 

“You said that a woman should not be afraid to show her 
affection. That sometimes she might miss happiness by hiding it 
too well. That sometimes—you know—a man might be in love 
with a girl—and be too proud to show it—unless she——Father !” 
said Catherine, lifting a pale and piteous face, “I love him so 
passionately that it is painful! There is a pain always here !”— 

she pressed her hands upon her heart—“I shall find no ease till 
he knows it. Day and night I am urged by a feeling I cannot 
explain to tell him, although I hope for nothing, I ask for 
nothing in return. But unless I may speak I shall die! May I, 
father ? ” 

Scott saw, in this unrequited passion of his Catherine’s, the 
expiation demanded for her mother’s levity, the last drop in his 
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own cup of grief. But perhaps, too, her innocent confession 
would touch O’Brien’s heart, and when he should also find Scott 
had made the final reparation, he would relent and be good to 
her.” 

“Go,” said Scott, “if you must, and obtain, if you can, my 
pardon likewise. Good-bye, my little daughter; God be with 
you.” 

Catherine went out into the garden and left her father alone. 


Cuapter IX. 


Sue had heard his words of farewell, yet had attached no signifi- 
cance to them. Preoccupied with her own thoughts, she felt she 
had come to the supreme moment of her life, and the sudden 
meeting with Death himself could not have more terror for her, 
or more strange sweetness than this thing she was about to do. 
And as, too, at the hour of death, all false shame and all con- 
ventionalities drop away, and the soul at last comes near to other 
souls, as it never could do in life, so the rules and teachings, all 
the arbitrary laws of society, slipped from her, and she listened to 
the voice of her heart alone. 

O’Brien, turning at the end of the grass, saw her as she ad- 
vanced towards him. He steeled himself to coldness. 

Catherine gave him, for one instant, a chill and fluttering hand. 

“You are going to leave us?” she said. 

“Yes; my passage is booked for next week.” 

“ But why do you go?” 

“Why should I stay?” he replied roughly. ‘“ My business is 
finished ; I have no other ties here.” 

“ We had hoped, my father and I,” said Catherine, “ you would 
have found England so pleasant, you would not have wished to 
leave.” 

“Ah, of course!” he retorted bitterly. ‘“ Because you find life 
pleasant yourself, you imagine every one else should do so. It is 
a common mistake. But you have a home, friends, many who 
love you, and so you are happy. I have none of these things.” 

“But you might have them,” said Catherine gently, “if you 
wished.” 

“That is a pretty speech. I suppose I ought to thank you? 
But I have lived a rude, uncivilised life too long ever to acquire 
the knack of giving and taking the pretty nothings of society.” 

The savage way he said this, the apparent anger that blazed 
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from his eyes, did not daunt Catherine ; on the contrary, it gave 
her courage. 

“ Mine was no pretty speech, and you know it,” she answered ; 
“if you go it is to please yourself, not because there are none to 
regret you here.” 

“Tf I thought you would regret me,” said he, tentatively ; 
“but, no, I should be a fool so to deceive myself! You will forget 
me in a week. There is no one who cares for me.” 

This speech was framed with the cruelly deliberate purpose of 
learning more. He watched her closely to note its effect, and he 
saw how it awakened some strong emotion in the depths of her 
pensive eyes, how it changed the expression of her sweet and 
tremulous mouth, and brought the vivid colour to her cheek. 

But to herself she seemed to be lifted above time and space, to 
be standing with O’Brien in spirit only; she felt herself brave, 
and free to speak her inmost thoughts as only a spirit may. 

“Do not say that no one cares for you,” she began; “ for there 
is a girl who loves you, and has loved you all along. Whyshould 
I be ashamed to own it? Does it do you any harm, or me any 
dishonour? I think it does me honour! I am better, prouder, 
and more glad since I have known you than I ever was in my life 
before. And I ask nothing from you in return. only I could not 
let you go away without telling you. I said to myself, we are 
allowed to show our feelings of kindness, friendship, or admira- 
tion; why then must love, which is best of all, be hidden for ever 
in our hearts as if it were something criminal? Let me tell you 
everything. At first you were always good to me; I thought 
that you liked me, and I tried to please you. Then you grew 
cold, and I was tormented, always wondering what was the reason. 
Sometimes I fancied if I had not been rich, you would have come 
nearer to me; and yet my heart told me that a man who loved a 
woman at all, would hold her far beyond and above her wealth. 
But then, when I heard just now you were going away for ever, I 
felt I could not let you go in ignorance; for, even where one 
cannot return the same affection, it is surely good to know oneself 
beloved? And I like to imagine that, in the days to come, when 
you yourself will love some good and beautiful woman, what I 
have told you will return to you and give you confidence. And 
do not think I shall be unhappy now, when you have left me. I 
shall be happier all my life for having known you, and for having 
once, and once only, spoken the whole truth. And in proof of 
how much I trust you, I shall never, never regret what I have 
told you to-day.” 

O’Brien was looking at her with ardour. He had somehow got 
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both her cold little hands in his; he pressed them passionately, 
and the girl, in spite of her last brave asseveration, was seized 
with fear. Her body trembled like a leaf, her face was suffused 
with blushes, she could not lift her eyes from the ground. At 
that moment she would have given the world to be away, any- 
where out of his sight, out of the sound of his voice. She would 
have arrested perversely, had she been able, the words she so 
longed to hear. 

“ Catherine, my darling, you have more than atoned!” he said, 
in a voice strangely altered, for the man had grown young again ; 
he had thrown away the burden of a twenty years’ hatred, and 
the dark vow that had bound his heart snapped like a gossamer 
thread. “I have not deserved your love, but come,” and he 
began to lead her down through the trees out of sight, “come! 
I too have much to tell you!” 


CHAPTER X. 


Davin Scort knelt down by his desk wita the little pistol lying 
before him. In the strong sunlight which filled the room he 
looked what he was—a dying man. All around him were 
evidences of his material success. Fine pictures hung upon the 
walls, handsomely-bound books filled the dwarf cases, richly- 
coloured oriental carpets were spread over the floor. Through 
the window his eyes fell upon his own freehold acres; upon the 
lawns and shrubberies which were his; upon the million fanned 
chestnuts, the feathery acacias, the ever-rustling elms, which, 
planted so many generations ago by dead hands, had grown 
straight and strong to shadow the gardens for his use. He saw 
his daughter, conspicuous in her white dress, talking with O’Brien. 
The conversation between them seemed suddenly to grow intense. 
Catherine gesticulated unconsciously with her hands. He could 
guess from their motion, as well as from O’Brien’s rigid figure 
and sunken head, how fruitless was her task. 

Scott groaned. The physical pain he was suffering at that 
moment from the rapid development of his disease was nothing to 
his agony of mind. In the midst of luxury and every apparent 
condition for happiness, David Scott was as miserable in body and 
soul as any man that day in London. He clasped his hands, and 
the tears forced themselves down his sunken cheeks. 

“O God and Father,” he prayed aloud, “ifI do this thing Thou 
knowest the purity of my motives. Not in despair, nor in con- 
tempt of Thy holy laws, do I take the life Thou hast given me, but 
to expiate the crime by which I took Michael’s life from him, and 
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left him to die alone without one friendly hand to moisten his lips 
with water, or wipe the death-dews from his brow. If in those 
last dreadful moments he doubted of Thy goodness, the fault was 
mine. If he came into Thy presence uncalled and unprepared, it 
is right that I too should in the same way seek Thy awful 
judgment seat, for hast not Thou said, ‘ An eye for an eye, a tooth 
foratooth’? But towards my little girl, my Catherine—~” The 
anguish of this thought was too much for the man; he laid his 
head on the table before him, and his prayer lost all coherency 
and purpose. For some moments his soul was in confusion. Then 
his hand touched the cold steel of the pistol, and it recalled to him 
his intention. He grew calm, rose from his knees, carefully 
looked to the loading of the pistol, and holding it in his right 
hand, pressed the nozzle against his waistcoat, moving it a little 
this way or that as he felt for the heart below. 

A shadow fell upon the window. Catherine stood without and 
O’Brien looked over her shoulder. The girl pushed open the 
glass and came in. Her face was exquisite in its shy happiness. 
Scott had just time to put the pistol down unobserved on the table 
behind him, before Catherine reached her arms up round his neck, 
and laid her head upon his breast. 

“Dearest,” she murmured, “we are going to be so happy!” 
Scott looked over the pretty fair head to O’Brien. There was 
something in the man’s appearance totally different to his ordinary 
self and yet strangely well-known. 

“David!” he said, coming nearer, and Scott’s thoughts 
travelled mysteriously back to the days of Michael’s lifetime: 
“ David, will you forgive me—for Catherine’s sake—as I have for- 
given you?” 

A giddiness rushed over Scott. He had but time to put 
Catherine from his arms before the room turned round with him, 
wavered into blackness, and for an instant everything was blank. 
Then he stepped out of the darkness on to a sunlit cliff, where he 
and Michael were walking side by side; every step they took was 
on scented thyme and tiny golden coltsfoot, two blue butterflies 
fluttered in arabesques over the ground, above was a blue and 
ardent heaven, below a blue and glittering sea. He tasted the 
saltness upon his lips, and the slumberous far-away sea-song 
hummed in his ears. Michael spoke to himand he answered. At 
first it was solid vivid reality. Then he came to know it was 
only his spirit there on the cliffs, his body was lying back in his 
easy chair in his own library, where busy hands were endeavouring 
to keep him captive, to cheat him of the vision. He resisted, his 

soul escaped once more to the cliff, but already its sunshine was 
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paler, its flowers drooping, its butterflies departed. Michael’s face 
looked strange and indistinct, yet his voice now sounded close at 
hand, in his ear. 

“Davy! Davy!” 

What did it all mean? For surely he was again in his own 
library, struggling painfully back to consciousness. 

Yes, it was the voice of the dead Michael, but it was James 
O’Brien who spoke, kneeling beside Scott’s chair. 

“Forgive me, Davy! dear old friend, forgive me; my sin has 
been greater than yours! ” 

From O’Brien’s face the dark determined look was gone; his 
eyes had lost their coldness; emotion gave him back a reflection 
of his beautiful youth. 

Over the dying man old memories crowded. He understood 
now why from the very first this stranger had held such fascina- 
tion for him. 

“There never was a James O'Brien,” said the speaker, “ he was a 
figment of my brain, an instrument of my vengeance. For it was 
I who, lying crippled at the cliff’s foot, was picked up by the crimps 
and shipped while still unconscious. During twenty years of 
exile I brooded revenge. I thought on our broken friendship, 
my lost Catherine, my ruined life, and my heart became a hell of 
evil thoughts. Isought you out with the determination of making 
you pay for every pang that I had suffered, and when I found you 
happy in your daughter, I conceived the dastardly plan of playing 
with her heart as the mother had played with mine. But from 
the first moment I saw Catherine something more than the old 
love revived. I felt I could do her no wrong, soI made up my 
mind to leave. I meant to forego everything once more—friend- 
ship, love, happiness, and my revenge as well. But Catherine— 
dear, brave, generous Catherine—has given me back all you once 
took from me a hundred-fold. Let her earn me, David, your 
pardon too.” 

A twilight fell upon the room for David Scott. Only dimly 
could he see the faces of the man and woman he so loved; but 
holding a hand of each, in each of his, his feeble grasp tightened 
a little over them as he spoke. 

“God has been very merciful to me,” he said; “be good and 
happy, Catherine.” Then he withdrew his hand from hers to lean 
over more completely towards O’Brien. 

“ Kiss me, Michael,” he asked him; but almost before the kiss of 
good comradeship could be given and received, he sunk gently back 
in his chair, and died without a sigh. 


Eta D’Arcy. 
































Of the Silustrating of Books, and that of Uovels 
in particular. 


Berore entering upon the subject of this article, I wish it to be 
understood that it is not intended, even if it were possible in a 
few pages, to deal exhaustively with all the important and 
exceedingly interesting matters which might well be treated of 
under the above heading. 

Speaking of novelists, Anthony Trollope, in his Autobiography, 
says that they are divisible into two classes—namely, those who 
have a story to tell, and those who have to tell a story. 

Now, in dealing with book-illustrating, my claim to a hearing 
is based upon the assumption that I have something to say upon 
that subject, not that I have to say something. Nor do I think 
that my undertaking will require any vindication if, even in the 
smallest degree, I am able to arouse a spark of interest in a 
subject which, judging from the state of degeneracy into which this 
art has fallen, is fast ceasing, save to book collectors, to have any 
real vitality left in it. 

Certain it is that the poor novelist of the present day will have 
to stand upon his own bottom as regards posterity. Not for him 
will be the immortality of Lever, Ainsworth, Hoskyns, or Albert 
Smith—an adventitious immortality, perhaps, but still, some may 
think, a better thing than the very certain mortality if severed 
from their great co-labourers, who adorned their works with 
those priceless plates which are the despair of the modern pub- 
lisher. 

Not but that we have still amongst us men like Tenniel, 
Millais, and Luke Fildes, who have done in their time really 
good, sound, living work as book illustrators; but they have all 
discovered that there are other walks of life where, perhaps, the 
terms are easier, the life smoother, and the shekels more certain. 
Anyhow, to the lover of book illustrations, they are, as regards 
further productiveness, as dead as those who have joined the 
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majority, and I should doubt if any novelist will ever be fortunate 
enough to prevail upon the illustrator of ‘Alice in Wonderland,’ 
or of ‘Orley Farm,’ or of ‘Edwin Drood’ to return, even for a 
little space, into the once familiar paths. 

It is now more than forty years since that prolific cartoon 
manufacturer on the staff of The London Charivari illustrated 
(for the first time working single-handed) the Rey. Thomas 
James’s new version of ‘ Aisop’s Fables.’ Who that had those 
charming illustrations put into his hands as a boy, as did the 
present writer, will ever forget with what indescribable delight 








(From_an unpublished sketch by Thackeray.) 


his childish brain took them in and made them itsown? Looking 
at them again after at least twenty years, every detail is remem- 
bered, every humorous point is found indelibly impressed on 
some hidden negative of the brain. 

Perhaps the ass in this book has, on the whole, found its most 
appreciative and sympathetic limner. Whether we see him 
trying to ape the lap-dog, pawing his master as though wishing 
to sit upon his knee to be caressed ; or wilfully pulling his poor 
master over the precipice; or lying with dead glazed eye by the 
side of the disobliging horse who has now to bear the double 
burthen ; or, in gay trapping, taking the homage extended to the 
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image he draws as meant for himself, and receiving a heavy blow 
for his pains; or being made an end of by the hungry lion; 
or taking to his heels across the plain, whilst the youth and 
the ass-driver dispute the right of sitting in his shadow; or 
taking his revenge with his heels on the old lion worn out 
with years; or falling headlong over the parapet of a bridge 
as finis to the book, he always forms the central attraction to 
the picture. 

Of course there are book illustrations turned out year after 
year, in their tens of thousands, which are neither a loss nor a 
gain to the books they are supposed to embellish; but to these 
we say, “What are you there for? You might just as well be 
left out as put in, for any difference your presence makes.” 
For all the good that is done, the artist—save, I suppose, 
for the pay he has received—might just as well have spared 
himself the labour. Take, for example, such a book as Brillat 
Savarin’s ‘ Physiologie du Godt,’ with illustrations by Berthall. 
Everything in the pictures is much better done in the letterpress, 
and not one particle of light or humour is thrown upon the great 
gastronomic subjects with which the latter deals. 

We have, for example, the picture called “Les débuts d'un 
gastronome,” a baby sucking at its mother’s breast, but the idea 
suggested that this is one of the stages in the gastronomer’s palate- 
education is just as humorous without the picture as with it. A 
pictorial illustration, to justify its existence, must surely be more 
suggestive than its superscription. Otherwise it is a mere 
redundancy and waste of energy. The same, indeed, may be said 
of any one of these illustrations. Look at the man with such a 
big stomach that he has to support it with a wheel-barrow, called 
“ Déplorable effet des farineuw,” or the fat lady and the thin 
gentleman, called “Un ménage. L’obésité et la maigreur.” I 
assure you that it is easier to get up a laugh at the idea of the 
fattest woman you know married to the thinnest man you know 
—and that, after all, is not such a very wonderfully funny 
notion—than it is to raise a smile at this utterly spiritless 
picture. 

But we must not forget that there are even worse things than 
illustrations which are merely negative in their results. There 
are, and I think no one will gainsay us, books out of which the 
illustrations ought to be, and in many cases are, ruthlessly torn 
the moment they enter a house. Take, for example, the mon- 
strous illustrations which are inflicted on the readers of the 
cheap editions of some popular authors. They are nothing 
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less than an outrage on the author’s text and the reader’s 
understanding. 

How such productions, which, at their best, never rise above 
the level of the “ coloured boards” of the bookstall yellow-back, 
could ever have been allowed passes comprehension. I will 
undertake to say that the circulation of these editions have never 
been increased by one single copy in consequence of any merit 
there is in these illustrations. Nay, I will go further and say 
that I believe persons have been actually deterred from buying 
them in consequence of these miserable productions. 

Compare with these the novels of Anthony Trollope, illustrated 
by Millais. I am not one of those who say that the dead novelist 
would cease to be read but for the attraction which is lent to his 
books by the living artist ; but this I say, that those who do read 
him will choose the editions where he has received the co-opera- 
tion of the ‘artist rather than those where he is alone responsible 
for what has been called “the apotheosis of the common-place.” 
And here I cannot refrain from pointing out the terrible shock it 
is to turn from ‘Phineas Finn’ to ‘Phineas Redux.’ Why, if it 
was impossible to get Millais to continue in the latter his pictures 
of the same people with whom we became so familiar in the first— 
why, I say, was it that the publishers had it illustrated at all? 
To read ‘Phineas Redux’ with its anonymous illustrations is 
worse than hearing a song without its accompaniment. It is 
hearing a song with the running accompaniment of «nother tune 
on a barrel-organ. 

But though there is much to be said against book illustrations, 
and especially against those of the present day, it is not my 
purpose so much to lament over what is bad as to seek to arouse 
emulation by considering the work which has been accomplished 
in the past by the great masters of this branch of art. 

It needs no argument to prove that the ideal illustrator of a 
literary perception, provided he has the requisite technical skill, 
is the person in whose mind that perception was generated. 

In the mind of any other that perception is only second-hand, 
and but the reflection, more or less genuine, of the original, 
conveyed on to the mental retina of the artist through the more 
or less opaque medium of language. 

There is very little doubt that a hundred years ago there was 
some truth in Blake’s assertion, that certain artful persons found 
it to their interest to promulgate the idea that a reproduction of 
a picture in black and white by the engraver was as fine a work 
of art as an original painting. There was a great deal of nonsense 
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written in those days about the difference in powers of conception 
and execution. Now it is perfectly evident that an original 
conception discharged, so to speak, red hot from the furnaces of 
the imagination direct upon the canvas or the paper has an 
element of life which will be lacking the moment it becomes 
second-hand. 

There is a thrill in the nerves, an acceptance and acknowledg- 
ment of righteous retribution, when an insult is revenged by the 
instantaneous answering blow from the shoulder, which is wanting 
in the tardy punishment awarded by a judge and jury. The 
latter may be more correct, more scientific, more masterly, but it 
isa dead thing compared with the seething righteousness which 
nerved the rough-and-tumble method. So it is with the writer 
who attempts also to represent his own thoughts in picture. He 
alone knows exactly what he means and what he wants. His 
pencil may perhaps be unskilful, but it is nerved by the original 
thought. “I wish to goodness I could put it upon paper myself,” 
said Barham, writing to Bentley about an illustration for the 
‘ Mousquetaire, apropos of the contrast afforded by the presence of 
the real and the sham ghost in the room together; and this, 
although both Cruikshank and Leech, those past masters in the 
art of representing another’s thoughts pictorially, were at his 
service. 

Not that I would wish in any {way to belittle the services 
rendered by the few good illustrators of books, but it must never 
be forgotten that they are, in a certain sense, but “ journeymen ” 
compared with the originators of the thought which they are 
employed to interpret. 

Thus, then, we see that from the moment when we have a 
literary idea taking form in an author’s brain to the time when 
we have it represented pictorially as a book illustration, there are, 
in these days when painter-etchers are but rare aves, at least 
three stages of transmission, in each of which touch is necessarily 


lost with the original conception. 


There is, first, the original idea of the author translated by 
him into language ; secondly, the translation of that language into 
a picture by the collaborating artist; thirdly, the translation of 
that picture on to the block by the engraver from which we get 


| our modern book illustration. 


But it was not always so. Mr. Seymour Haden told us the 
other day, in his presidential address to the Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers, that, up to Vandyk’s death, it was the painter 
himself who was his own engraver, and the class of engraver as 
now we know him had no existence, 
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So has it been in the case of great literary artists. There have 
indeed been men who not onlyhave painted their own pictures 
and etched their own plates, but have also thus illustrated their 
own writing. 

First and foremost and most complete amongst these artists in 
two media stands out that “most super-sensuous of the sons of 
art,” William Blake. 

It has been said that the attainment of beauty, by the expression 
of beautiful thoughts in beautiful forms, is a motive of ‘both 
poetry and painting. How much more beautiful, how much 
more complete must be 
the harmonious expression 
of the beautiful thought 
and the beautiful form at 
one and the same time. 
This is what William 
Blake set himself de- 
liberately to do in his 
priceless ‘Songs of Inno- 
cence and Experience.’* 

Speaking of some few of 
Blake’s original plates of 
the ‘Songs of Innocence’ 
recovered by Mr. Gilchrist, 
and the impressions taken 
from them, at the end 
of his ‘Life of William 
Blake,’ Rossetti says that, 
although the sweet liquid 
rainbow tints of the coloured copies are wanting, for they were 
intended but as a foundation for colouring by hand, yet “ abundant 
beauty remains, even without the colour, in the wealth of 
lovely, ever-varying lines, and plentiful overgrowth from the 
very heart of the painter, springing and clinging all round the 
beautiful verses.” 

Unfortunately it is only given to the few to see these delicate, 
rainbow-tinted plates as they proceeded from the hand of the 
poet-painter. Most of these exquisite designs upon the copper 
were destroyed, after a few impressions were taken, to make way 
for further elaborate inventions, for Blake was so poor that he 





(By permission of Messrs. Macmillan & Co.) 


* As any one can read who takes the trouble, “ He engraved upon copper, 
by a process devised by himself, both the text of his poems and the 
surrounding decorative design, and to the pages printed from the copper 
plates an appropriate colouring was afterwards added by hand.” 
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constantly had not money enough left in the house even to 
purchase new plates. 

Beau Tibbs would hardly have said of the result of his labour, 
“ This a picture ? demmy! it’s the work of a poor devil who slaves 
for money—confound his vulgarity.” 

The result of course is that, where shillings were grudgingly 
paid a hundred years ago when the poor author was alive, pounds 
have no purchasing power now. 

But, tempting though it is, we must not linger over Blake. 
An interesting article appeared some years back in these pages, 








(By permission of Messrs. Macmillan & Co.) 


dealing with this luckless prophet-artist-poet, to which I must 
refer my readers. 

To return then to the representation of beautiful thoughts in 
the two media of words and pigments by one and the same 
person. Rossetti himself, we all know, often made the same 
thought flow from his pen-point and his pencil. 

Leonardo da Vinci clothed “the forms of his imagination now 
in poetry and now in painting,” and Dante’s biographer tells us 
that this greatest of all Italians “drew most excellently.” Nor 
will the readers of Albert Diirer’s Diary fail to recognise that, 
notwithstanding his lack of education, he had the true literary 
instinct in no small degree. 

But it was not the chief purpose of any of these great men to 
combine indissolubly these two arts of literature and painting. 
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Probably by no one has this great object been sought after with 
so single a purpose as by William Blake. 

Not but that we have had in our own day men who have set 
themselves to represent pictorially their own literary conceptions. 
Who that loves Thackeray forgets the sense of fitness which has 
recommended to him drawings insufficient in themselves and weak 
in their execution, but so evidently imbued with the living literary 
conception? That he could not satisfactorily illustrate the 
thoughts of others we have abundant evidence, but where have 
we ever seen book illustrations more helpful to the right under- 
standing of the master’s thought than those in the “ Christmas 
books” of Mr. Michael Angelo Titmarsh, or in ‘ Dr. Birch,’ 
‘Our Street,’ and ‘ The Kickleburys on the Rhine?’ 

Who can forget, to name but one instance, the picture of the 
unfortunate “ Miss Little, to whom fate had assigned The Mulligan 
asa partner? Like a pavid kid in the talons of an eagle, that 
young creature trembled in his huge Milesian grasp.” Here one 
feels instinctively at a glance that there has been no weakening 
of the spontaneity and impulse by the transmission of the con- 
ception from one mind to another. 

Again, longo intervallo, we would mention the author of the 
“Bab” Ballads. It may appear an extraordinary thing to put in 
the same category William Blake, William Thackeray, and William 
Gilbert, but there is a good deal more sense in doing this than 
may at first appear. Perhaps it may be thought by some that 
Mr. Gilbert has had more praise already in this world than is 
good for him. That may be so, but anyhow, here goes for one 
tribute more. 

Perhaps nowhere, not even in Blake and Thackeray, do we in 
one sense find the artistic and—well, what shall we say ?—the 
poetic on such an exact level as we do in these “ Bab” Ballads. 
The platform on which Mr. Gilbert stands is possibly not the 
highest, nay, perhaps it is nearer the lowest, but the point is that 
in him, or rather in this particular work of his, we find our 
admiration for the literary expression and the pictorial equally 
aroused, and our eyes and understanding equally satisfied. It is, 
to compare small things with large, as when a stage-play and its 
mise en scene are in strictest harmony, the one strong and satis- 
factory as the other, neither exacting from the onlooker more 
than its due proportion of attention. 

Take, for example, the sunny spot in sunny France which was 
pitched upon by the French and English mammas, in ‘ Thomas 
Winterbottom Hance,’ where their respective sons should exhibit 
their prowess, that picture in which, although 
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“The mothers were of decent size, 
Though not particularly tall,” 


the artist has found it necessary 


“in the sketch that meets your eyes,” 


because of the exigencies of the paper, 


“to draw them small.” 


To me I confess there is a fitness and absence of perfunctory 
labour here which has always filled me with the greatest satis- 
faction. The artist and the poet in Mr. Gilbert have each worked 
equally hard, and have each met with an equal success. 

But unfortunately we can hardly expect to find the two 
faculties, the artistic and the literary, so fully developed in one 
and the same person, more than now and again. True it is that 
we have seen of late a serial story running in one of the established 
monthly magazines by a well-known painter. Whether his 
romance-writing is better than his painting or his painting than 
his romance-writing, does not here concern us, but certain it is 
that he has not ventured to combine the two arts, for our con- 
temporary remains unillustrated as heretofore. 

For lack then of this ideal combination in one individual, we 
must perforce in these days look for the collaboration of two or 
more persons for the production of a satisfactory illustrated 
literary work. And it is when we approach our subject from this 
point of view that we find how rare is that equal balance which 
we desire, and how easy it is for the illustrations to overpower 
the writing or the writing to overpower the illustrations, 
oppressing us with a sense of inequality which might have been 
avoided had the author or the artist been satisfied to stand 
alone. 

Why do we give such immense prices for the early editions of 
Barham, Ainsworth and Albert Smith? Surely not because we 
want to read the ‘Ingoldsby Legends,’ clever though they are ; 
not because we are prepared to weep over the sorrows of Jack 
Sheppard, Poll Maggot, and Edgeworth Bess ; not because we have 
the craving of early youth for the boisterous mirth and whirl of 
incident in the midst of which Mr. Ledbury spent his existence. 
Surely rather because we are never tired of gazing on those 
Hogarthian crowds which surrounded poor Jack on his progress 
from Newgate to Tyburn, because we wish to take well to heart 
the terrible warning contained in the picture of “The Knight 
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and the slim Lady Jane,” that married middle-aged gentlemen 
who 
“have not got very good eyes” 


should beware how they 


“go poking about after bluebottle flies,” 


because we wish to see Jack Johnson’s amiable friend distin- 
guishing himself on horseback or in the mazy dance. 

Here, then, we have any literary merit these works may possess 
practically swamped and overpowered by the pictorial representa- 
tion of their leading incidents. 

Take again, for the reverse of the medal, such a book as Captain 
Marryat’s ‘The Mission.’ Surely even those whose mental 
digestion is strong enough to assimilate literary pabulum of this 
sort cannot fail to prefer it without the condiments with which 
Sir John Gilbert has served them up. 

Where, then, it will be asked, do we find the happy mean struck ? 
Where do we find the collaboration of author and artist happily 
combined and evenly balanced ? 

The question is, I think, easily answered. Probably nowhere, 
not even in the case of Dickens, who was most particularly 
fortunate in his illustrators, do we find novels more adequately 
and yet less obtrusively illustrated than some of those of Anthony 
‘Trollope. 

“Well, but who illustrated them?” many of my readers will 


ask, for it is to a past generation that the signature R was 


as familiar to the novel reader as that of rome is now to the 


readers of Punch. 

Yes, it is to Sir J. E. Millais that the readers of ‘Framley 
Parsonage, ‘Orley Farm,’ ‘The Small House at Allington,’ 
‘Rachel Ray,’ and ‘Phineas Finn,’ are indebted for eighty- seven 
drawings, than which, I am inclined to think with the writer 
of them, 


“ More conscientious work was never done by man. Writers of novels,” 
Trollope goes on to say in his Autobiography, which was written to be 
published after his death—“ writers of novels know well—and so ought 
readers of novels to have learned—that there are two modes of illustrating, 
either of which may be adopted equally by a bad and a good artist. To 
which class Mr. Millais belongs I need not say, but as a good artist it was 
open to him simply to make a pretty picture or to study the work of the 
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author, from whose writings he was bound to take his subject. I have too 
often found that the former alternative has been thought to be the better, 
as it is certainly the easier method. An artist will frequently dislike to 
subordinate his ideas to those of an author, and will sometimes be too idle 
to find out what those ideas are. But this artist was neither proud nor 
idle. In every figure he drew it was his object to promote the views of the 
writer whose work he had undertaken to illustrate, and he never spared 
himself any pains in studying that work so as to enable him to do so. 
I have carried on some of those characters from book to book, and have 
had my own early ideas impressed indelibly on my memory by the 
excellence of his delineations.” 


I have now before me a damaged copy of the first edition of 
‘Phineas Finn,’ picked up in the Queen’s Road for three or four 
shillings. 

How thoroughly excellent is the frontispiece, with that delight- 
ful little Irish girl, Mary Flood Jones, in the foreground, who 
was one of those daughters of Erin who “are like water when one 
is athirst, like plovers’ eggs in March, like cigars when one is out 
in the autumn ”—in one word, irresistible. The picture is called 
“ One kiss before we part.” The girl is almost a match for one of 
Leech’s daintiest little damsels. 

Not that the pictures to this novel are equal to those to ‘ Orley 
Farm,’ which Trollope considered, and I do not think he was far 
wrong, to be the best he had seen in any novel in any language. 
They have not the genius of Cruikshank, or the indescribable 
charm of Leech, but they have the great merit of being on a level 
with the writing. Probably Millais could, an he would, have 
overpowered the story by the brilliancy of the illustrations, for we 
know to what heights he could rise in this line from such drawings 
as those to ‘Locksley Hall,’ ‘The Sleeping Palace,’ and ‘The 
Revival,’ but no one can study his book illustrations without 
recognising the honest determination always present to do his 
dest for his author. 

From this point of view, then, I am inclined to think it would 
be hard to find any better-balanced book than ‘Orley Farm,’ 
illustrated by Sir John Millais. 

Nor must we forget, in comparing the latter with Cruikshank 
and Leech, that he is somewhat handicapped by the fact that the 
plates did not issue direct from his own hand. Leech and Cruik- 
shauk, in general, etched their own plates. Millais’ pictures have 
doubtless suffered at the hands of the wood engraver. 

This is an excuse, of course, that has been often made on behalf 
of others beside Millais—Rossetti, for example. But, whilst 
recognising this fact, we must not forget that they can only justly 
blame themselves, and that Blake, Durer, Leech, Cruikshank are 
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titled to all the extra praise they receive for having drawn 
lirectly on the copper. 

The former have doubtless, to borrow Blake’s curious language, 
“been smoothed up and niggled, and poco-pen’d,” and half their 
“beauties paled out, blurred and blotted,” but we cannot blind 
ourselves to the fact that it was always open to them to learn the 
art of engraving their own plates. 

It is only as I write that the original pen-and-ink drawings 
with which Mr. Luke Fildes illustrated the never-finished ‘ Edwin 
Drood’ are on sale at Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods’, and the 
opportunity is presented to anybody having access to the original 
edition of Dickens’ ‘ Last Sketch’ to see for himself the change 
which takes place in the process of engraving. 

The mention of Rossetti above reminds me that I must not fail 
to draw attention to the fine balance and sympathy noticeable in 
his illustrations of his sister’s poems. 

Take, for-example, those to her ‘ Goblin Market.’ One cannot 
look at the four designs to this and the other poems published 
with it without recognising the same weird mysticism, both in 
picture and poem, which introduces us into a new world, furnished 
with the stuff that dreams are made of. 

Look at the frontispiece to the 1888 edition, ‘ Buy from us with 
golden curl.” What can be more striking than the contrast 
between Laura and Lizzie—the former sacrificing some of the 
glory of her golden head for the luscious grapes brought by the 


goblin merchant- -men— 


“One had a cat’s face, 
One whisked a tail, 
One tramped at rat’s pace, 
One crawled like a snail, 
One like a wombat prowled obtuse and furry, 
One like a ratel tumbled hurry skurry;” 


the latter, at the back of the picture, toiling with her pitcher, and 
turning her disapproving head at her sister’s naughty toying and 
dalliance ? 

What more delightfully sympathetic than the two girls asleep 
in one another’s arms in the picture “Golden head by golden 
head,” — 


“Like two pigeons in one nest, 
Folded in each other’s wings,” 


with the grotesque contrast of the horrible little goblin men 
looking in at them with the moon and stars? 
Here, it may be noticed in passing, we have a remarkable 
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instance of the illustrator taking upon himself to introduce 
personages into the picture, although unhinted at in the poem, 
und one instinctively feels that his intense sympathy justifies him 
in doing so. One knows that his sister must have recognised the 
propriety of the addition. It is so natural a development of the 
spirit of the delightful poem. 

And, in writing of the foremost book illustrators of our own 
generation, we must not fail to acknowledge the great power and 
undoubted genius of Gustave Doré. As a painter, he has probably, 
from country cousins and the hardly discriminating critics who 
spend their mornings at May meetings and their afternoons in 
Bond Street, received more adulation thanis hisdue. But, surely, 
as an illustrator of books he has hardly received his full meed of 
praise. To me, at least, ‘The Raven’ has exhibited a fund of 
meaning which it never possessed before he brought his powerful 
imagination to bear upon it. It may be a question whether he 
has succeeded as well with Dante and Cervantes as he has with 
Edgar Poé; but surely it is hardly wonderful that a man who 
had made between forty and fifty thousand drawings before he 
was thirty years of age should at times show an inequality in his 
work, 

Whether or not Dante smiles down from the Elysian fields 
upon the “interpretation” put upon his immortal works, or 
Cervantes appreciates the ingenuity with which the indications in 
the history of the dear old fool of a Don have been expanded by 
this most imaginative of modern illustrators, we cannot, of course, 
tell; but no one can doubt that at least certain sides and features 
of both these works have been adequately illustrated, though 
possibly to the detriment, as a whole, of the complete conceptions. 
For it cannot be doubted that, in such illustrations at least as 
those to the ‘Inferno,’ the spiritual meaning is made subservient 
and secondary to the terrors, ferocities, and horrors which were 
never meant by Dante to stand out in the boldest relief. 

And in speaking of Doré’s extraordinary productiveness, it may 
be as well in this place to point out how minute, how almost 
microscopic, should be the examination of his author’s text by the 
illustrating artist. Had Doré given himself more time we should 
hardly have had such solecisms as those to be found in his illus- 
trations to the adventures of Baron Munchausen, and mentioned 
in a magazine article a few years ago. 

One is in the case of the black fox which jumps out of its skin 
when whipped by the Baron. According to the writer’s account 
the exit is made through the cross-cuts produced by the sword. 
According to Doré’s version, he makes his exit from the jaws. 
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The other is the case of the king’s coachman, whom Cervantes 
represents as having a beard artistically cut in the shape of the 
arms of England. But Doré gives him no hirsute appendage at 
all, making him double-chinned of the big baby type. 

But, after all, this is not surprising when we find the most 
glaring inaccuracies in the picture galleries in works which must 
have occupied years instead of days. 

Not long ago, for example, we had a fine picture of Neptune 
ploughing the ocean astride one monster, and his wife and boy 
alongside on another. Not a vestige of wings did these wonderful 
beasts present, and yet the artist went out of his way to quote 
Keats, whose sea-god is 


“foamed along 
By noble wingéd creatures he hath made.” 


But a whole article might be taken up with the slipshod 
mistakes and deliberate inaccuracies of unconscientious book 





(From an unpublished sketch by Thackeray.) 


illustrators. To the lover of books it is not an uninteresting 
pastime to make a study of their illustrations with this in his 
mind, 

I had intended to incorporate here some account of the relations 
existing between certain well-known authors and their artist- 
interpreters, but I have already said so much that space forbids, 
and I must hope on another occasion to deal with this most 
interesting branch of my subject. 

The importance of combining the twin arts of letters and 
painting, with due consideration to the even balance necessary for 
their satisfactory union, has of late years, through various causes, 
been lost sight of. Nowhere do we find that determination to 
produce lasting work of this kind which, for future generations, 
will have the same charm that such magazines as Bentley’s and 
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Ainsworth’s, and such books as Brough’s ‘Life of Sir John 
Falstaff,’ Pierce Egan’s ‘ Life in London,’ Dickens’ ‘ Bleak House,’ 
with a hundred others, have for the modern book-collector. Let 
us hope that it may not be long before we see another school 
arise to rival—it can scarcely surpass—that splendid array of 
book-illustrators which numbered in its foremost ranks such 


giants as Leech, Cruikshank, Tony Johannot, John Doyle, and 
Hablot K. Browne. 


Postscript. 


Since writing the above, there has come into my possession the 
following letter from the last-named artist, which has never before 
been published. Its chief interest lies in the fact that the thumb- 





nail sketch which is incorporated in it of the author undergoing 
the tortures of photography shows that, in spite of what has been 
said to the contrary, the hand of Hablot K. Browne had not lost 
its cunning, nor his heart its humour in the later years of his life, 
in consequence of the paralysis which had laid him low in 1863. 

Few people realise that the illustrator of Pickwick in 1836 was 
alive in 1882, and that up to the last, with characteristic deter- 
mination, he continued to work at his plates. 

In the boldness and certainty of the impromptu sketch here 
reproduced, there is little to remind us of the finikin method of 
Finden, to whom he was apprenticed. He was essentially original. 
His great sense of humour and his strong grasp of his subjects 
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will always ensure the position of “ Phiz” in the foremost rank of 
book-illustrators. 


“99 Ladbroke Grove Road, Notting Hill, 
“7th Oct., 73. 
“ My pear Sir,— 

“T underwent the ‘ awful operation ’ with sufficient fortitude 
and endurance, but I do not think Faulkner was satisfied with 
the—what I thought—capital skill displayed; he said his son 
was not filio-graphically disposed that morning, and he blew up 
the sky for not being blue, so I promised him another sitting 
some finer morning. 

“T’ll look you up and taste your new tap shortly. 
“Yours sincerely, 
“HH. K. Browne.” 


GrorGE Somes LAYARD. 














SAy Second Marriage. 


—_—— 


I am one of those people who have made a mistake in life, and 
thinking that a short account of this mistake may be profitable and 
interesting to others, now that I have in a measure recovered from 
the effects thereof, 1 am going to narrate, as briefly as possible, all 
that happened to me during those miserable months of my second 
marriage. 

I was born of humble parents, who, after emigrating from Ireland, 
met with a fair share of success in the New World; and, when I was 
but little over sixteen, I was married to a well-to-do farmer in 
Michigan, U.S.A., who treated me very well during the five years of 
our married life, and left me, at his death, quite comfortably off, and 
with two tiny children to look after. I grieve to say that I never 
properly lamented my first husband’s death until the misery into 
which I was plunged by my subsequent folly made me realise how 
much I had lost when he was taken from me. I enjoyed my freedom, 
my money, and the attention that my good looks secured for me, but 
I don’t think I should ever for a moment have thought of again 
plunging into the risks of matrimony, had not a handsome young 
fellow, whom they called Mr. Kelly, come to our village and taken 
my heart by storm with his fair face and lying lips. 

It never struck me in those days of my ignorance, that it was odd 
that Mr. Kelly, who was a Greek by birth, should have an Irish 
name; what knew I of names or geography? I had some vague 
idea that Greece was a much grander country to belong to than the 
States, and that I might be called Mrs. Kelly just as well as anything 
else; and it was not until I actually got to his country, and heard 
everybody call him Kallicrates that I knew my second husband’s 
real name. All my relations were much opposed to the marriage ; 
my mother cried, and my father remonstrated, but Mr. Kelly spoke 
so much of his lovely palace on Lemnos, his vineyards, and his 
extensive property, that he fairly turned my head, and it required 
but little of his soft persuasion to make me promise to become his 
wife, 

Just three months after I had first known him, we were quietly 
married ; and, when we had realised all my property, packed up all 
that he represented as necessary for me in my future palatial home, 
we four, Mr. and Mrs. Kelly, and my two dear little mites, set off on 
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a Cunarder on our way to Turkey; and I think the only thing that 
annoyed me was having to call my husband Kelly, for he represented 
that, in his country, only one name was necessary ; and, though I 
longed to call him Jack or Tom, yet I could not help reflecting that, 
if his one name had been like my maiden name, O’Shaughnessy, it 
would not have sounded half so affectionate as Kelly, and would have 
been a terrible mouthful to hurl at one’s husband every time one 
addressed him. 

When once we had left America behind us I felt a little nervous 
about my future for the first time, and sad when I thought of the 
comfortable home and dear faces that I had left behind, probably for 
ever. Kelly saw this, and gaily described the beauty of his home in 
the mountains of his native isle, the perpetual summer, and how I 
should love his sisters, and his brothers, and the dear simple people 
amongst whom we should live. In those days Kelly was very kind, 
and would play with Katie and Alfred on the deck, keeping them 
amused, when I was below not feeling well. Also he tried to give 
me a few lessons in the language I should have to speak; but I am 
always stupid and lazy at sea, and was glad to accept his theory, 
that it would all come quickly enough when I got there. 

At Liverpool we transferred ourselves on to another vessel of the 
Cunard line, comfortable enough, but very inferior to the magnificert 
liner we had left, and on this we ultimately reached Constantinople 
in safety, and I was straight away plunged into my new life and 
strange scenes. 

Kelly took us a room at a miserable inn down by the Golden 
Horn, as they call the harbour, which was full of vermin and horrible 
smells, This was my first shock, for hitherto on our journey we had 
travelled first class, and I could not help saying that I thought this 
accommodation beneath our position, and very disagreeable; but 
Kelly laughed, and said it would not be for long, and in this atrocious 
hole he left me and my children during the greater part of the day, 
putting off our departure for Lemnos on the plea of business, which 
business it appeared to me would never be finished. 

All that I know is that during this period all my money went, 
and that Kelly spent his time in the gambling hells of Pera with 
young Zaphyros, a Greek who also had been in America, and whose 
real history I only learnt when I was on my way home ; and, as he 
is a fair type of his race, I cannot do better than tell you the gossip 
I heard about him. Zaphyros, it appeared, was the most expert 
gambler in Constantinople, and lived on what he made in the 
gambling hells where all my money was lost. He was a wonderful 
linguist, like the Greeks all are, speaking five languages well, and 
fourteen sufficiently for all ordinary purposes, and he was capable of 
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assuming any character or nationality that he chose. At the age of 
seventeen he had married a woman of thirty-five, but soon left her to 
seek his fortunes in America. There he won the heart of a girl as 
foolish and ignorant as myself; she eloped with him and they got 
married, but her relations followed her and caught her at Havre and 
took her home. Unfortunately for me, Kelly had not another wife, 
and my relatives were not energetic enough to look after me when I 
had left them. 

Zaphyros had seen better days, and came of a respectable Greek 
family. His two sisters, who lived at Constantinople, were devoted 
to him, and really, I believe, thought him honest. They have twice 
been into mourning for him, when it was found necessary to circulate 
well-authenticated reports of his death, and at one time, too, he had 
quite a respectable calling, namely, that of selling Nordenfeldt guns 
to the Turkish government; but on one occasion, as he was coming 
on an Austrian Lloyd steamer from Varna to Constantinople in 
pursuit of his calling, the ship was storm-stayed for five days, cards 
were produced, and Zaphyros won all before him, until his chief 
forbade him to play any more. But the silly Greeks and Bul- 
garians on board clamoured for revenge, until Zaphyros was 
constrained to come out of his cabin and play ; he cleared out every- 
body and won piles of gold, and then he bought up all the champagne 
on the ship, with which he and his victims beguiled the hours till 
they reached their destination. Needless to say, when this conduct 
was reported to his employers in Sweden, he got his dismissal, and 
his career as a respectable man was at an end. 

Every night, that is to say, not every consecutive night, but on 
those nights when he came home, Kelly smelt horribly of mastic, 
that favourite Greek spirit which smells like varnish, and he would 
thrust me from him with an oath, strike the children if they uttered 
a word, and, in short, made me utterly miserable; yet even in those 
days, he occasionally had a gleam of his old kindness; and one day— 
after he had been laughing at my weak efforts to talk to our land- 
lady—he proposed to take me to the theatre that I might learn 
quicker. I put on my best clothes and some of my ornaments, and 
a faint sort of happiness came over me once more as we walked up 
the steep hill of Pera, and breathed fresher air as we ascended: the 
play was called ‘ Babylonia,’ and made Kelly and me laugh im- 
moderately, though I could only understand what was going on from 
his hurried explanations ; the joke, as far as I could make out, arose 
from the fact that six Greeks from different Turkish provinces, having 
met together, could hardly understand one another from the difference 
of their dialects, and it made my heart quake to think of the language 
I had to learn, which seems to puzzle even the natives of the place. 
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At the theatre Kelly introduced me to that scamp Zaphyros, and if 
{ had known that it was into his pockets all my meney was flowing, 
[ would not have smiled on him so pleasantly ; but he spoke English 
in a manner which pleased me, and he talked so nicely about the lovely 
place I was going to live in, that I felt quite happy again, and hoped 
that the unpleasant experiences I bad lately had would pass away like 
an evil dream, Days and weeks passed away and the dream instead 
of coming to an end grew in its horrors. Now Kelly would absent 
himself from me for three or four days at a time, and my only conso- 
lation was in talking to an old English sailor, called Smiles, who 
kept a ship-chandler’s shop close to our inn, and who seemed to feel a 
sort of compassion for me, though he himself was a sorry character, 
and a man I would not have looked at a few weeks ago. 

Sometimes I walked out with the children, and forgot my cares in 
the strange street scenes around me: we made great friends, from a 
feeling of fellowship in misfortune, I have no doubt, with some of 
those miserable, homeless dogs which act as scavengers in the streets. 
Such maimed, diseased animals they are, always fighting and tearing 
one another to pieces: one had lost a leg, another had had most of his 
skin torn off his back, and one poor creature had had the roof of his 
mouth and his nose bitten clean off; yet in spite of their wounds 
they live on, and are very friendly to any one who will give them 
food ; and if you stand at your door at night and whistle, you will 
soon have forty or fifty of these curs around you, fawning upon you 
and licking your hand. Smiles told me many fuuny things about 
these dogs, and it would appear that though they belong to nobody, 
everybody protects them, and if a stranger kills one, he will run a 
fair chance of being killed himself; and it is the same with the gulls, 
which do the same for the Bosphorus as the dogs do for the streets— 
if a stranger shoots one he will be summoned by the police and 
fined. 

Every day the rubbish-man had a dead dog or two on his cart as 
he passed by our door, and Smiles says that the scavenger considers 
these the most valuable of his perquisites for the sake of the skins, 
which are here thought so much of that once a party of robbers used 
to come at night and steal the dogs for the sake of their skins; but 
the populace rose up and protected their canine scavengers from their 
enemies. ‘The Turks are such funny people, and consider that their 
dogs “ return to the Lord,” and will bite them at the resurrection if 
they have maltreated them during life: at least, so old Smiles said, 
and he ought to know for he has lived amongst them many years ; and 
at times, when I felt very low, I even envied these poor dogs their 
free though homeless lives. 

One night Kelly came home livid with rage, and I gathered from 
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some words that he let fall that he had lost every penny of my 
money ; and though this was rather a shock to me at first, I tried to 
soothe him by saying I didn’t mind, and should be glad to leave this 
horrid place for his delightful home at Lemnos, whereupon he struck 
me violently across the shoulders with a stick, and hissed at me as I 
stood dumb with fright and pain, “ Yes, you shall go to the palace 
to-morrow.” 

I and my children cried ourselves to sleep that night ; but when I 
woke next morning I felt happier than I had done for days at the 
prospect of leaving that horrible abode. Kelly too, though stiil sullen 
and morose, was not unkind, and he even excused himself for having 
beaten me the night before by saying that he was mad with his luck 
at cards and drink. Now and again, as he was busy putting our 
things together, he would mutter an oath at Zaphyros, and thus it 
was I learnt what a treacherous friend he had been to us. 

It was a chill November day when we started on the little steamer 
for Lemnos a thick misty rain, and a biting wind was blowing down 
the Bosphorus ; and this time we were not first-class passengers, but 
lay on the deck as near to the funnel of the steamer as we could, on 
two mattresses we had brought with us, and under whatever rugs we 
could lay our hands on. If it had not been for the abject misery I 
felt at my friendless, lost position, I would have been amused at the 
motley groups of peasants who lay around us—turbaned Turks, 
unkempt Greeks, and Jews with long fur coats, each with their 
loaves of bread and basket of olives and onions, all the food that they 
would require on the voyage. We toohad nothing to eat but bread 
and some red herrings which Kelly produced out of his pocket-—not 
that I wanted anything myself, but my heart ached to hear my little 
ones crying for food, and shivering from cold, all because their mother 
had been silly enough to marry an adventurer; and much as I tried 
to hope that all would come right when we reached Lemnos, never- 
theless my heart sank within me, and I was ill at ease. 

How that day and night passed on the steamer I never care to. 
remember ; Kelly scarcely spoke, and only roused himself from time 
to time to eat a piece of bread and some herring, and to refresh 
himself with something he had in a wooden flask. But the morning 
broke fine and warm as we anchored at the Dardanelles, and the sun 
seemed to put new life into me. I sat up on my mattress, and after 
combing my children’s tangled hair, I looked around on our fellow- 
passengers, who gathered about us and questioned me. All I could 
reply was “ Lemnos,” and point to Kelly as my husband. One old 
crone insisted on examining all my clothes, another stroked_my face 
and was evidently pleased with me; they were kindly folk enough, 
and gave me food, which I had difficulty in eating, but I was glad to 
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have some figs to give the children, and my spirits rose considerably 
during the day, thanks to the genial sunshine and a little kindness. 

We stopped about mid-day at a bare rocky island, the name of 
which I never learnt, and it was nearly dark when I heard the name 
of Lemnos pronounced, and I hurriedly rose up to stare at my new 
home, and wondered as I did so what my lot would be in that misty 
island, which looked like pictures I had seen of Jonah’s whale floating 
on the waves. It must have been quite midnight when we anchored 
in a little bay, around which, by the dim light of the moon, I could 
see the outline of many white houses, climbing one above the other, 
and behind them bare round hills. We rolled our mattresses and 
rugs up in a bundle and got as near the gangway as we could, where 
2 host of boatmen stood screaming and fighting for the possession 
of the passengers, and my poor, half-asleep children clung to my 
dress, terrified at the noises and the unusual scene. 

No sooner had we landed, than Kelly was surrounded by his 
friends, who kissed him, and jabbered in their wild way, and off he 
set with them to the café, leaving me and my children shivering by 
our luggage on the shore for what seemed to me an endless time, and 
then a Turkish soldier came and bundled us bag and baggage into a 
shed, which answered the purpose of a custom house; here every- 
thing was unpacked, and I was in despair at seeing all my treasures 
from home thus roughly handled, without my being able to say one 
single word in remonstrance. At last Kelly came, showed our passe- 
port, and carried me off to a relation’s house, which was certainly 
not a palace, but the most miserable hovel I had ever been in, where 
all the family slept on mattresses on the mud floor, and where we 
too soon lay, glad even of this refuge from the chill night air, 

I have no great fault to find with the town of Lemnos; it is clean 
and humble; “but where are the palaces?” thought I, as my eyes 
wandered round the bay. Kelly had told me that his home was at 
a village some hours from the town, so I presumed that this was only 
the commercial centre of the island, and that the better families lived 
up country. 

What a host of visitors I had to be sure; women in blue blouses 
and white cotton drawers tied round their ankles, who stood and 
stared at me, as if I was a rare animal instead of a fellow-creature ; 
many sailors too, who could just speak a little English, and were glad 
to have an opportunity of airing the same. One of these went to 
fetch his wife, and nearly made me laugh by introducing her to me 
as Mrs. Me; but they were very kind all of them, and gave me 
spoonfuls of jam, eggs, and horrible looking sausages, for all of 
which I and the children were very thankful, as we had hardly eaten 
anything for two days. 
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About mid-day there came down to the cottage where I was located 
quite a gentlemanly man, who spoke English very well, saluted me 
with much gravity, and finally asked me if I would like to take a 
walk with him and see the town. I was glad enough to do this, 
hoping to be able to gather from him particulars about Kelly and 
my future prospects. He laughed a little when he heard me speak 
of my husband as Kelly ; and shrugged his shoulders with an odd 
grimace when I asked about the palace. “ Kallicrates, I think, used 
to live up at Mesochorion ; his father was a carpenter, and his brother 
is the priest ;” and from this ] gathered that, like other things in 
my second marriage, the palace was a fraud. I had long suspected 
it, and now my suspicions were confirmed. 

My new friend, Mr. Ionides I believe his name is, talked as little 
as he could about Kelly, and spoke more of his own experiences when 
he was at Manchester, in England, about which I did not care to hear 
very much. ‘“ We Lemniotes,” he said, “are an enterprising race ; 
our island is large and well-populated, and as we have nothing to do 
at home, we seek our fortunes elsewhere, either in Alexandria, Man- 
chester, or New York.” Then he gave me a list of ragged boys who 
had been shipped off from Lemnos and come back wealthy, and I now 
felt. sure that Kelly had been one of them, and if he had not been so 
silly as to lose my money at Constantinople, he too might have 
returned rich, as riches go in Lemnos. 

Furthermore, Mr. Ionides related how exceedingly fond of their 
country the Lemniotes are, and how, after a sojourn of twenty or 
thirty years in a money-making centre, they return and bring 
European ways and customs back with them. As an example of the 
success of these ragged boys of Lemnos, he spoke of one Antoniades, 
und showed me his house, a substantial villa just outside the town. 
As a boy Antoniades began life by sweeping out a banker’s office at 
Alexandria; by degrees he became a clerk, then a partner, and is 
now the Khedive of Egypt’s banker, and he is also entitled to write 
four funny letters after the name, K.C.M.G., the meaning of which 
I do not know, but he got the honour from being very polite to the 
Duke of Edinburgh, one of Queen Victoria’s sons. He is an oldish 
man now, and spends as much of his time as he can at Lemnos, pre- 
ferring his native surroundings to his grand palace at Cairo. 

Mr. Ionides took me to his own house, which was really like a 
villa on the Hudson, and which he told me with pride he had brought 
almost bodily from Manchester. It had been erected for him by 
English workmen, whom he brought out for the purpose, and con- 
tains, amongst other luxuries, fireplaces, electric bells, iron bedsteads, 
and is entered by iron gutes with his initials over them. It really 
gave one quite a feeling of home to see such things again in this far- 
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off corner of the globe. On taking leave of me, Mr. Ionides told 
me significantly to apply to him if I was in distress, and wanted 
anything; and the knowledge of having one friend with whom I 
could exchange ideas, made me feel better prepared to face the hard- 
ships which I knew I should have to encounter. 

I was very, very wretched during my stay with my husband’s relations 
in the town of Lemnos, perhaps more so than I was in Constantinople, 
for I never had a single moment of privacy ; we slept and lived in the 
one-roomed house like pigs in a sty, and the only way I and my 
children had of washing was to go toa stream a little way out of 
the town, where we changed our clothes as best we could and washed 
the dirty ones ; we had very little to eat except stewed beans, bread 
and olives, and occasionally fish for a treat; and when we wandered 
on the hillsides we were glad to gather wild salads to stop the 
pangs of hunger. Poor little things! I was very anxious about 
my children all this time, for they began to look very pale and wan, 
and I trembled lest my only treasures left in life should be taken 
from me. 

About a fortnight passed thus, during which time I saw little of 
Kelly but a good deal of Mr. Ionides, and I always accepted his 
invitations to walk, for he always took me to his house, to give me a 
glass of wine and a cake, which was very acceptable ; sometimes I 
even thought of throwing myself on his mercy to protect me from 
my husband, but at that time I was still too proud. One morning 
Kelly came to the door with a mule, on the back of which he 
strapped all our worldly goods, and we set off on foot for the 
mountain village where we were to live. It was a bright warm day 
in December, and for the first mile or two it was pleasant enough, 
and my children ran about delighted, and picked the bright coloured 
anemones which grew around; but then we began to ascend the 
hills by a frightfully stony path, and by the way each child hung on 
to my arms I knew they were getting very wearied. 

I am a pretty strong woman myself, and do not generally think of 
fatigue, but the trials of the last few weeks, the bad food, and rough 
treatment, had told upon me, and by mid-day I and my children 
were fairly done for. Kelly by this time seldom addressed me 
without an oath, and often accompanied the oath by a blow, which 
would cause me severe pain; and I think if it had not been for the 
blows and the oaths, we never should have got as far as Mesochorion 
that day; in short, we were driven along just like the mule during 
the whole of that weary afternoon, and the shades of the even were 
coming on before our destination came in sight. It was just a bare, 
bleak, mountain village, with low one-storied cottages, one above the 
other: the only decent house in the place turned out not to be 
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Kelly’s palace as I had hoped, but belonged to the demarch, as they 
call the chief man of the village. I was however too tired to take 
much notice of anything that evening, all I remember is lying down 
on the floor on a mattress with my children, in the house of Kelly’s 
brother the priest, whose wife and family seemed inclined to be kind 
to me, and who, I thought, remonstrated with Kelly, when he spoke 
harshly to me, and when they were by he never ventured to strike me. 

I was stiff and sore next day, and so were my children, whom 
I left in bed under the charge of my sister-in-law, when Kelly, with 
an ironical laugh, called me to go with him and see “the palace.” 
I had long given up my dream of magnificence and was prepared 
to be satisfied with a humble abode, but still I was not prepared for 
what I was now taken to: it was just a square building of rough 
stone with cracks in the walls through which the wind could whistle, 
there was no glass in the solitary window, only a worm-eaten wooden 
shutter; the floor was of mud, but there was a raised wooden place 
on which to lay the mattresses and beneath this was a cupboard ; of 
furniture the house contained none. And this was the palace for 
which I had left my comfortable home in America; my money was 
gone, my bones were sore with beating, my future was a blank, and 
when I saw my new home I sank on the floor and wept as if my 
heart would break. 

Kelly left me then and went his way to look up his comrades, 
and receive a welcome from them at the café. How long I remained 
in this state of prostration I know not, but I was aroused from my 
lethargic despair by a hand being placed on my shoulder, and 
I saw my brother-in-law the priest standing over me with a kindly 
smile; he was like Kelly, tall and handsome, his long hair hung 
down his back from beneath his tall hat like a woman’s, and his 
glossy black beard hung in folds over his blue cassock. As long as I 
live I shall remember his kindly face, which I am sure could never 
become livid with rage, like my husband’s. He had on his arm a 
basket, which he unpacked, and by signs he made known to me 
that the plates, spoons, and little coffee-pot, and other modest 
household utensils, were for me; then he went away and presently 
returned with some of our luggage, whilst his wife and children 
brought the rest, and, good souls that they were, they set to work 
to sweep out my hovel, unpack my things, and make the place 
as comfortable as they could ; later on the priest brought me three 
round loaves of bread, sacred bread, as I learnt afterwards, which 
was stamped with the initials of Christ, a gourd of wine, and some 
olives and dried figs, and I truly think that if it had not been for 
the kindly assistance of these good people, I and my children would 
not have survived our arrival at Mesochorion. 
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For some time things seemed to improve with us. Kelly had work 
to do in the vineyards and was absent all day, and besides this he 
seemed ashamed of maltreating me before his relatives, for some of his 
family were constantly with me, and though we could not exchange 
ideas, we became great friends, and the children loved to sit on the 
priest’s knee and play with his long hair. Nevertheless, I knew 
things were only temporarily improved, for Kelly was gradually 
taking from me everything I possessed, my trinkets, which were of 
no value at home, pleased the peasants here, and in return for them 
he could get wine and money to spend at the café. Our clothes too, 
began to disappear in a mysterious manner, and I soon realised that 
we should have nothing left but what we wore on our backs, and 
these were getting threadbare and disreputable. My great consolation 
was that the children thrived in this mountain air and grew fat, for 
the neighbours were kind, and for the pleasure of hearing Katie say 
“Thank you,” with her childish lisp and foreign accent, they would 
fill her handkerchief with all sorts of food. 

Christmas must have been gone some time, though I do not know 
for certain, for I had lost all my idea of dates, and could not understand 
the Greek ceremonies, except Sunday, which was always a black day 
for me since Kelly did not go to the fields. When, one day the 
weather became colder and colder, keen piercing winds rushed down 
on our cottage from the mountains, the torrents of rain which fell 
came through our mud ceiling and deluged us; for days we were 
enveloped in a thick damp mist, and the last of my delusions was 
dispelled, perpetual summer did not reign here as in the paradise 
Kelly had painted to win my silly heart. During all this miserable 
time there was, of course, no work going on in the vineyards and the 
fields, so Kelly was always at home, and when not asleep, or at the 
café, he was for ever abusing me and my children, beating us on the 
slightest pretext, and making life unendurable. His brother, the 
priest, came often to remonstrate, but Kelly had lost all shame now 
and angrily dismissed him; then the demarch came, but Kelly took 
no heed of him, and in wy extremity I thought of fleeing with my 
children to the town and claiming the protection of Mr. Ionides ; 
but this was impossible in this weather, and I had not the strength 
to face it, for Kelly was fast driving all the spirit out of me, and if 
death had come at this juncture I could have welcomed it gladly. 

It certainly did appear as if Kelly’s treatment of me and my 
children was causing quite a sensation at Mesochorion, though I could 
not understand what was going on. I could see that the priest, the 
demarch, and some of the leading men of the village were much 
inclined to take my part, and I found that when I screamed loud, 
Kelly would always leave off beating us; for he was a coward, like 
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all brutes are, and seemed afraid of my attracting too much attention. 
One night, for some cause or another that I never found out, Kelly 
came home mad with drink and passion, and in our terror at his 
violence, I and my children rushed out of doors. This was the signal 
for the others openly to take my part; the demarch came forward 
and my brother-in-law, the priest, and four or five other stout men, 
who conveyed us trembling with fright to the demarch’s house, where 
we were put to bed and our wounds were rubbed by the demarch’s wife, 
with some nasty decoction of her own, and then she bid us sleep well— 
not that I could sleep one wink, however, in spite of her kindness, for 
there I lay aching in every limb and thinking over my position. I 
had been beaten and robbed by the man I had trusted. I had not a 
penny of my own; we had scarcely enough clothes to cover us, and 
we were unable to speak with the people so as to understand what 
they intended to do with us. Oh! how I longed to be once more in 
my father’s comfortable farmhouse in Michigan; and how I cried 
that night when I thought of my poor first husband, and how little 
I had appreciated his worth! 

Early next morning I heard angry voices in the room adjoining 
the one we occupied: Kelly’s was amongst them cursing and swearing, 
and I trembled with fright; but by degrees all became quiet once 
more, and the demarch’s wife came in with some coffee for my break- 
fast, and milk for the children; this would have been peace indeed, 
if I could have been sure about the future, but every time any one 
came to the house I was terrified lest it should be Kelly come to fetch 
me home ; but as time passed on and he came not, I gained confidence 
and allowed myself to hope. 

We had been four days at the demarch’s, and we were much 
restored in health and strength ; I ventured into the outer room, but 
never out-of-doors for fear of meeting Kelly, and besides this the 
weather continued bad; on the fifth morning the sun came out and 
the air was warm again; and as I looked out of the window, I saw 
my brother-in-law coming with a mule, on which was a pack-saddle 
andarug. Presently he came in and by signs indicated to me that 
he was going to take me tothetown. Oh, how my eyes glistened with 
tears of joy ; how I kissed them all on taking leave, and tried to show 
how grateful I was for their kindness. I and my children got on to 
the mule; for as we had no luggage this time there was no occasion 
for us to walk. The good priest led the mule by a cord down the 
steep, rugged path, up which we had toiled with so much difficulty so 
short a time ago, and as we descended I looked up at the place which 
had been the scene of such bitter experiences, not without a little 
dread lest I should see Kelly hurrying after us to claim me; but no 
misadventure happened, and in six hours’ time I found myself duly 
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installed as a guest in the house of Mr. Ionides, and from him I 
learnt how the good people of Mesochorion had been indignant at the 
treatment I had received, and had resolved to rescue me ; and how it 
had been Kelly’s plan to keep me and my children in order to extract 
money from wy friends at home; but I am glad to say he never got 
any, for on my return to Constantinople, I cabled to father, and was 
in time to stop him sending anything. 

The iron bedstead and spring-mattress in Mr. Jonides’ house was 
lovely, and I should have enjoyed the few days we had to wait for 
the steamer immensely, if I had not been on the same island with 
Kelly ; as it was I never really felt secure until I was safely on the 
steamer, and had several miles of water between me and my second 
husband. Mr. Ionides paid for my passage to Constantinople, and 
gave me a little ready money in case of need, bidding me lay my 
case before the American colony at Constantinople immediately on 
my arrival. This I did not fail to do, and my countrymen and 
countrywomen were very kind, especially the good ladies of the 
mission home at Scutari; a subscription was set on foot for me, and 
meanwhile I was comfortably lodged, so that 1 spent quite a happy 
month in Constantinople ; and once or twice I wandered down to the 
quay and saw my former miserable abode, chatted once more with 
old Smiles and fed the dogs. 

Finally I and my children found ourselves on board the Moss §.8. 
Macedonia, in charge of a family of American tourists, who were on 
their return journey to the States. Now I am once move in the old 
home at Michigan a poorer, though I hope a wiser woman ; and the 
adventures of Mrs. Kelly, or Mrs. Kallicrates, as I suppose I ought to 
call myself, are at an end. 

J. Turopore Bent. 
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Civil Service and Civil Servants. 


Ir has been my fortune of late to see a good many mothers, most 

excellent women, in great distress of mind because their sons have 

failed to pass their examination for a Civil Service clerkship, and it 

has been related to me how thoroughly these sons have been prepared 

(for which the modern English is “ crammed”), and how well they 

are in all ways qualified for life in the Civil Service. Poor mothers! 

I can do nothing for them, but I assure them that doubtless the 

Civil Service is to be pitied for these cases of failure. This has set 
me thinking, and I have been trying to persuade myself that one of 
these unfortunate youths would have been a more useful bargain for 
his country as a clerk, in the “two-and-two-make-five ” office, if he 
had been more thoroughly crammed with a knowledge of the state 
of political parties in England at the close of the sixteenth century, 
or if he had been better able to give clear rules for the measurement 
of any right-lined figure of four or more unequal sides. I question 
the fact. I had, in common with all, the greatest possible respect 
for the attainments of Lord Macaulay, and I should have pitied the 
candidate for whom he might have prepared an examination paper, 
but I feel sure that he would have been but an indifferent clerk, and 
I know that he was of the same mind. I wonder what sort of a 
figure the Duke of Wellington would have made if he had been 
given one of the easiest of the Army examination papers of to-day. 
I suspect not a brilliant one. The truth is, that Great Britain has 
examinations and cramming on the brain, and the brains of our boys 
suffer. I wonder who is the better for this state of things? It is 
probably as well that Lord Tom Noddy should not get that clerkship 
in the Foreign Office for which his mother thinks him so well 
qualified ; he wrote an affectionate letter to her to tell of his 
failure, in which he ingenuously said, “I don’t think it right that 
I should be pluckt and Bily Sap be alowed to pass.” I doubt, 
however, if the successful result of “ Bily’s” cramming is proof 
positive that he will make as useful a servant to the Forcign Office 
as some of his predecessors, who were always ready to get through 
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any amount of work, and to get through it well, though they were 
best known by the out-of-doors public at Lord’s, in ball-rooms, 
during the Canterbury week, or taking part in some harlequinade. 
I say advisedly that they would have been all “pluckt” in com- 
petitive examinations had they come into the world a certain number 
of years later, and I say advisedly that they have not been improved 
on. What does it all mean? ‘The best explanation I can find is 
that the supply of the material of which Government clerks is made 
is so enormously in excess of the demand, that the examiner thinks 
himself bound to devise a scale of examination which is almost 
prohibitive. 

I feel justified in speaking on these subjects because I too have 
been in the Civil Service, and have seen the rise and progress 
of the system which was announced, with a flourish of trumpets, 
as the system of Confucius (Heaven save the mark!), and 
I know what I am talking about. How well I can recall my 
introduction, into that service for which I hope that you, my 
reader, have a respect which nothing I may say will diminish. After 
the ordeal of an examination, which would certainly not satisfy the 
requirements of the Civil Service Commissioners of to-day, | was 
introduced to the permanent head of the very important department 
which was to have the advantage of my services—I dare not say how 
many years ago. This gentleman received me with considerable 
courtesy, and at once proceeded to deliver himself of a homily—which, 
though produced with considerable hesitation, had, I think, served 
before—on the importance of the Civil Service in general and of his 
own department in particular. “ Swrtout, point de zéle” was not his 
text ; on the contrary, he advised my doing all the work my hands 
might find to do, that of others as well as my own—a principle on 
which, as I found later, he invariably acted himself; and he was 
kind enough to add that, if work should ever be wanting, he would 
be always ready to supply me on the shortest notice. He then 
gave me advice on the importance of early and punctual attendance 
in the morning—advice which my later experience led me to believe 
must, in many cases, have been understood by others to refer to the 
hours of going away. A bell was then rung, and a messenger 
received orders to accompany me to the head of the branch in which 
I was to begin my work. I was led by many passages and staircases 
through buildings which now, alas! exist no longer, till I arrived at 
a small room in which was seated an old gentleman, occupied with 
calculations which he endeavoured to combine with the Times news- 
paper. On hearing my name and business, the newspaper was con- 
signed to the floor, and for a moment he returned to his calculations, 
which I imagined, from their appearance, had occupied many weeks 
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of his valuable time, but, turning himself towards me, “ Excuse me,” 
he said, “these are some important figures I am putting together 
for the Chancellor's Budget. I am very pleased to see you; I was 
afraid that you would be sent to my Cousin Tom; I think you will 
get on much better here.” He then enlarged on various subjects, 
my future companions, the importance of my work (on which I 
collected the Government at that moment mainly relied), the inferior 
quality of the official quill pen, and the disadvantages under which 
he laboured of being dependent on a train and being therefore 
obliged to leave the office at a comparatively early hour. He showed 
me red boxes of various sizes, one of which was peculiarly valuable 
as having belonged to Lord Castlereagh or Lord Liverpool (I forget 
to which), and then, with reverence, the key with which he opened 
them, an operation of which he spoke to me as of bliss for me in the 
future. Lowering his voice, he then called my attention to some 
much larger boxes, the contents of which he alone could place there, 
as they held royal warrants, destined for Her Majesty's signature. 
I was then led by him through the various rooms of his department, 
in order to learn the names of my future companions and the 
important nature of their work. I am afraid I was not as much 
impressed as he expected me to be, but I have a strong recollection 
of the old gentleman’s constant wish to be kind, and of his dismay 
when, later on, he*was, by his age, obliged to retire, when, with a 
sincere conviction, he spoke of the difficulties in which the Govern- 
ment might be placed through his absence. The work of that 
department, as of others to which I subsequently went (for I was a 
rolling stone), was not very interesting. My first duty in the “ Red 
Tape and Sealing-Wax Office” was that of sealing letters, an 
operation which I considered might have been performed by an 
ottice-keeper, who would probably have been more dexterous than I 
was in the management of the sealing-wax then used. I copied 
letters and their enclosures, and I studied condensation in writing 
on the backs the docket of their contents; I spent much time in 
hunting for “ former correspondence,” which nobody could help me 
to find. I made the acquaintance of senior clerks, chief clerks, 
assistant-secretaries, under-secretaries, assistant under-secretaries, 
an ascending and descending scale, till I knew, and was known of, 
everybody, and had (only however for a short time) the feelings 
about all men and all things belonging to my office life which every 
boy has known in regard to “my school” and “ my tutor.” How 
many varieties of the type official I knew would be hard to say, but 
their name was legion. While I write, some few appear before me 
as I first knew them and as I now see them as they wander on the 
shady side of Pall Mall. I often wander in those shades, for, though 
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peopled by ghosts to all people of my time of life, they have still 
charms for me. When a boy (what would have been my feelings 
had I been then so called!) I used often to walk there after a day 
of hard work at “ my office,” and I amused myself by studying the 
manners and customs of the “ Travellers” and “ Boodlers,” “old 
fogies,” as I then called them—Heaven forgive me! It is probably 
fortunate for me that I cannot hear my description in the mouths 
of the boys who now pass me on my way. A majority of the “ old 
fogies” of St. James’s Street of to-day are my contemporaries, and 
among them are many of the permanent props of the Civil Service, 
full of years and respectability. Some few of them I must sketch, 
for their portraits deserve a place in any record of good and successful 
Civil servants; their names only I must change, out of regard for 
the modesty which is a feature distinguishing our order ! 

All officials know Forest, but not all knew him as I first 
remember him; a very good-looking fellow he was, and he knew 
the fact, and of all the cares on his mind, none occupied him more 
than his dress, which was a model of its kind. He was to be seen ut 
every ball in London, helping, I believe, to light and to put out the 
candles; he must have found it no easy matter to be at roll-call in 
the early morning, as he almost invariably was. His first occupation 
on arriving in his office quarters was to rob the British public of 
some of the time supposed to be devoted to their service, by a com- 
plete change of dress, for the shape of garments, the appearance of 
shirt collars and the lustre of varnished boots would all have 
suffered in the exertions which official life obliged him to make—at 
least he thought so—and to put all these things on again required 
very early preparation to enable him to leave, as he thought every 
self-respecting clerk should do, as the clock struck the traditional 
hour. Luncheon and the Times were also elements which required 
respectful consideration, and therefore the public had, for a time, no 
very good bargain; but he has long since repaid them, and with 
ample interest. ‘He will never make an official,” was once said to 
me, but I ventured to think otherwise and to say so, and the result 
has proved me to have been right. He tired of drifting between 
society and Downing Street, and went to a distant country in 
Government employ, doing his duty there and coming back another 
and a better man. He again put on official chains, and has for many 
years worked at the official plough, with credit to himself and to the 
satisfaction of all with whom he has tu do. He has an important 
post, and in many ways have his merits been recognised ; his desire 
is to do what he thinks to be right, and if he does not always choose 
the wisest means to arrive at his object nobody thinks of blaming 
him. When I meet him in my walks I can scarcely recognise the 
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good-looking dandy of former days, but I recognise the useful 
public servant who spends his life in carrying out good intentions. 

Wetherby is quite a different type; he began life on one of the 
lowest rungs of the official ladder, but he began, meaning to make 
his way, and he has made it; I doubt if his record at Eton was a 
brilliant one, and I am quite sure that the Civil Service examiner 
whom I met to-day preparing questions in the British Museum 
reading-room, would have very: quickly disposed of his claims. It is 
told of an official servant, who was more decorative than useful, that 
when he started in life as an extra clerk in one of the Revenue de- 
partments, he excused his appearance there by saying that he wished 
to be on the spot, ready for the first vacant commissionership ; and 
this, though there was certainly no other feature of resemblance, was, 
in some measure, Wetherby’s policy. He did not allow the cares of 
dress to interfere, as in Forest’s case, with the time of the public, 
but through the early part of his official career he was severely 
handicapped by his undue susceptibilities, and it was said that he 
sacrificed a considerable amount of time and of stationery, not 
intended to be so applied, in the expression of his regard for the 
attractions which London society had to offer. Fortunately for him 
there was safety in a multitude, and he was able to live through 
these things, for flirtations are weeds which are not to be allowed to 
grow on a red tape soil, and he became first a good clerk, then useful 
and devoted as a private secretary, for which post he had many 
fitting qualities, and so he too made his way to one of the big prizes 
offered to the “ industrious apprentice.” I heartily wish him joy of 
his position, though, when I see him making his way up St. James’s 
Street, somewhat solemnly and importantly, as if carrying a budget 
of cares, 1 can scarcely recognise the bee who, in former days, 
fluttered from flower to flower, and who, if his fate had been decided 
by Civil Service Commissioners, would never have found his way to 
so respectable a hive of honey, while the country would have lost a 
useful public servant. 

Waterton is a well-known official. Starting in life with the 
advantage of relationship to one of the best permanent officials the 
service has ever known, he assumed, while yet a junior clerk, an air 
of gravity and official decorum which imposed, I believe, on himself 
as well as on others; he was impressed by his own merits, and was 
anxious to persuade the official world that he was not as other men 
were. I think that very probably he was not. Intelligent and 
industrious, he clambered to the post of private secretary to one cf 
the shrewdest of modern Ministers, who considered him, I believe 
deservedly, a model private secretary. He would not have been able 
to satisfy the Civil Service Commissioners by measuring the area of 
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an ellipse or a parabola, but he had a taste for figures which made 
him useful in dealing with questions of finance, and he gradually 
pushed his way till he was considered competent to be sent on service 
in a foreign country, where he did, for a time, good work, which has 
since, in more powerful hands, been improved on. Now he occupies 
an office in which he can combine ease with the dignity which is 
necessary to him, and in which he can from time to time give advice 
in matters on which he is well informed. 

Any sketches of the permanent columrs of Downing Street would 
ke incomplete without a few words on Rice, who, though possessed 
of all the qualities of an ambassador and minister plenipotentiary, is 
good enough to remain in a comparatively humble, albeit an important 
position. When he began his official life he made his way to the 
front ranks as a dancer, a diner-out, a frequenter of country-house 
parties, for all of which paths of life he had great capacities, and the 
peroration of the lists in the Morning Post of evening parties was 
incomplete ‘without Mr. Rice’s name. He has not allowed his head 
to be turned by his successes, but may be seen in Downing Street, 
stopping on his way with papers to his chief in the Cabinet, to shake 
hands in the kindest possible manner with stray secretaries of embassy, 
or even with attachés. Certainly the Civil Service Commissioners 
would not, from his early life, have judged him to be of the “ pate” of 
which premiated officials are made ; but they would have been wrong— 
as they generally are in their dicta. Mr. Rice (I suppress all the titles 
of honour he has so deservedly gained) knows by heart the written — 
and unwritten—law of his department, and is capable of giving much 
and valuable advice to the Ministers under whom he has to work. 

How many types I see before me as I write!—the model clerk, 
the first to come, the last to go, always to be relied on to do the 
work of others as well as his own; I have always admired him, but 
I am bound to say in no spirit of servile imitation. His antipodes, 
who has always to be “spoken to” for his lateness in arriving, and 
who, if sent for, is not to be found towards the close of the official 
day; his health, perhaps, may be his excuse, for, to judge from the 
frequency of the medical certificates he sends in to justify his absence, 
it must be very frail. He has been known to send a telegram as to 
the impossibility of his coming to his office, losing sight of the postal 
system under which “Epsom Grand Stand” is written on his 
message, a forgetfulness which quite undoes the good effects of his 
polite attention to his official chiefs. Of this type I have, through 
many years, known but few, and I believe that they are becoming 
beautifully less, but I do not for a moment admit that the pro- 
ceedings of the Civil Service Commissioners have had any effect on 
the morality of the public service. 
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How high the standard of that morality is nobody who has not 
been an item in the Civil Service for some portion of his life, and 
who has thus had opportunities of seeing its long unbroken records 
of loyalty, can form any idea; how far that loyalty surpasses what 
is found in the same service in any other country in the world, 
nobody who has not travelled and inquired and seen for himself 
would readily believe. As I speak of the morality, so would I speak 
of the merits of the service. I am ever ready to admit the great 
abilities shown by the order in France, in Germany, in Italy, and 
elsewhere, of which I have seen many proofs, but more than mere 
ability is wanted, and for this reason “they do these things better ” 
in England. 

Where so many deserve praise it may be invidious to mention any 
names, but I believe that all who are competent to judge will agree 
with me in saying that no Minister could wish for better aid in 
carrying on his Government than in having such men as Arbuthnot, 
Crafer, Hammond, Lingen, Merivale, Stephenson, Trevelyan, 
Waddington, cum multis: aliis, by his side. That “ circumlocu- 
tion” has done great, and in some cases mortal, harm nobody 
can be more ready than I am to allow, and there is still much 
“red tape” which may, and should, be cut away, but of all 
the clever, reforming public men who have come into the service 
with the conviction, “ We'll set all this right in time,” I have not 
known one who has not found that he had more to learn than to 
teach. 

In writing these pages I have wished to show that had the fancy 
qualifications, at present required by the Civil Service examiners, 
existed in time past, the door would have been shut to many of our 
most useful public servants; instances which have been recently 
brought under my notice of the rejection of certain candidates have 
furnished me with additional motive. I wish to put a stop to an 
unhealthy craving after qualities which, if obtained, can give but 
incomplete satisfaction, for I contend that a candidate may be 
“crammed ” to satisfy the appetites of examiners, but may be found 
wanting in integrity, in industry, in intelligence—the distinguishing 
features of the English Civil servant. 
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Che Wonder-Working Queen. 


Romance! O wonder-working Queen! Romance, 
Immortal mother of the world that seems, 
Thy work alone is safe from time and chance, 
O golden melodizer of sweet dreams! 
Still, far within the haunted forest-glade, 
The demon-lover at the window sings ; 

Still Psyche lifts her lamp and looks, afraid, 
On Eros sleeping in his rose-red wings ; 
Still Lamia, laughing in the flowers undying, 

Lamia, the woman-serpent, wins her thralls; 
Still Una’s lion at her side is lying; 

Still Merlin at the spell of Vivian falls ; 
Still in his chariot is Achilles flying, 


And Helen still is watching on the walls. 

















{etters of a Worldly Woman. 
XVII. 
Madge to Nellie. 


March 15th. 


I am sorry you cannot give us more than a week, dearest Nell, 
but that is better than nothing. John will meet you at Padding- 
ton on Friday, at five. We will have a happy time, and pretend 
that we are all children again. 

Yes, dear, I will tell you about Mark. He dined here last night, 
but he hardly said three words to me. He flirted the whole time 
with little Mrs. Browson. She is young and fresh, of the dairy- 
maid type, but very pretty, with lovely colouring. Her husband 
is a rising barrister, exceedingly calm and abstracted. I think he 
is grateful to any man who flirts with his wife, it takes some of 
her exuberance off his hands ; moreover he considers it a sign of the 
social success that I somehow divine to be his secret ambition. 

Two days before the dinner Mark called here, late in the 
afternoon; I felt my heart stand still when he entered. It was 
three years and more since we had met. He is a little stouter, 
he does not look such absolutely good form as in the old days, his 
appearance does not gratify one’s vanity so much. His expression, 
too, is not so good, it is more worldly, there is greater suggestion 
of sarcasm in the tone of his voice. We looked at each other 
swiftly ; we both remembered 

“T thought I would come and see you before Wednesday—one 
can’t talk much at a dinner-party. I wish you would not give 
one,” he laughed. His laugh went through me, and brought 
back a hundred memories. “Why, you are not much changed. 
Women generally change a good deal in three years,” he added. 

“Perhaps I am really ” T began, but could not goon. It was 
so strange to see him, to hear him speak again, to remember how 
I had loved him. Did I love him still? Dol? Ah, Nell, I do 
not know; he has a power over me, a spell, an influence still, but 
whether it be love or not I do not know. 

He stayed to tea, 1 watched him narrowly, half-dazed. Once, 
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when I handed him a cup, his hand for a moment touched mine—it 
went through me and made me shiver. What did it mean ? 

“And you are not married yet?” he said in the old mocking 
manner. 

“Zio.” 

“You ought to be, time is getting on, you are not a girl any 
longer.” Could anything be less tactful, in less good taste ? 

“No, but marriage is not everything,” I answered. 

“Tt generally is—to women.” 

“Oh no—not now.” 

“Unless they are strong-minded.” 

“T am not strong-minded,” I answered ; “‘and it is not every- 
thing to me.” 

“You are so inconstant,” he laughed. “You are not to be 
trusted.” 

“ What do you mean ?” I asked. 

“What I say,” he answered. There was a little scorn in his 
manner that galled me to the quick. 

“ Mark, what do you mean ?” I demanded in a voice that I knew 
was half entreating. ‘‘ Speak out plainly.” 

“Don’t make a scene,” he said. ‘“ We had better change the 
subject. I must be going in a few minutes.” 

“T don’t want to change the subject,” I said. 

“TI do,” he answered shortly. ‘Tell me how you spend your 
time. The Berrys say you are always going out; turned into a 
fashionable woman, eh, Madge?” 

“ No, indeed, no.” 

“TI prefer to think of you as the little girl I remember at 
Daffodil years and years ago—we won’t say how many, since it is a 
sore subject.” 

Nell, that man is like a scourge to me, and yet, unless I loathe 
him, I love him still. The tears came into my eyes, and I could 
not help it while I answered : 

“T am the little girl still, Mark, at heart—I am “ 

“T am glad to hear it,” he answered, as if he did not in the least 
believe me. 

“The girl who spent all those days on the river three years 
ago.” Was it my evil genius that made me say it? 

“We won't talk of those, if you please,” he said decisively. 

“Why ?” 

“You are a good deal changed since then,” he answered in the 
same tone ; and after a moment’s hesitation, he added, “and soam I.’’ 

“Why did you come and see me?” I asked, trying to pull 
myself together. 
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“JT thought perhaps you would like to see me—that I should 
like to see you.” 

“T am glad to see you,” I said. “It is always pleasant to see 
old friends.” 

“Tam glad you think so. I should have thought you could 
forget—even old friends,” he answered, watching me narrowly. 

“Tell me what you mean.” 

“Nothing,” he laughed in a manner that galled’me to the quick. 

“Tell me about your work,” I asked, trying to change the subject. 

“We have not painted our picture yet, Madge,” he said, with 
sudden gravity. 

“We will paint it later on in life,’ I answered, “when we 
are both married—that is, if you like my husband and I like your 
wife.” He did not seem to know his own words again. 

“That will never be—you know that,” he said softly. My 
heart beat wildly, his manner had grown tender; I flogged my 
soul with the remembrance of his old jibes and taunts for fear 
lest I should love him once more—should believe in him again. 
“T wonder why we quarrelled,” he said, almost in a whisper. 

“We didn’t——— ” 

“Well, we did something that drew us apart. Don’t you think 
we were very foolish, Madge?” The scalding tears came into my 
eyes, I could not answer, but I gave a littlefquick nod. He saw it, 
and over his face came a look of satisfaction. I loathed him for 
it, for I knew that he was trying to play fast and loose with me 
again. But it shall not be, Nell, it shall not, it shall not; I have 
put one barrier between us; I will put others, 

He went; but that night he wrote me one of the old fascinating 
letters—letters full of half-suggested tenderness, but in which he 
said nothing plainly, neither that he loved me or wanted to be loved, 
ouly indirectly reproached me with being false. It was a letter 
that no woman could answer plainly; he knew it when he wrote it. 

But I read it a dozen times,and kissed it as I have kissed all 
his letters,-even those that cut me sorely, and I hated and 
scorned him as it is given to few women to hate and scorn. 

Last night he dined here, devoting himself to pretty Mrs. 
Browson, scarcely looking at me. I am‘ only a woman, so I 
revenged myself by flirting with Sir Noel Franks. He (Sir 
Noel) leaves town to-morrow for a fortnight. He asked if he 
might call here to-day before he went. I knew well enough what 
he meant, and answered No. I told him‘to come on his return. 
Nell, I shall marry him. God help me. And, yet it is the best 
thing that can happen tome. The other man would break my 
heart whether I married him or remained single; with Sir Noel I 
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need not remember that I have one; he will make no demands on 
it. He will satisfy my ambition. I will set myself a task that 
will only be finished when he is Prime Minister,—or Foreign 
Affairs, which is more picturesque—with a policy that shall keep 
the whole of Europe respectful. He will give me money too, and 
ease and comfort; and all these will be something, some compen- 
sation, for without them there are many ugly bits, even in the 
most romantic of worlds. I don’t want to depend on John always. 
Besides, I want John to marry; if he does not find a wife for 
himself, I shall find one for him as soon as I have thrown off 
Mark’s thraldom. 

A busy, thinking, diplomatic life, in which I have for ever to be 
en evidence, up and doing, always p!anning this step and that, and 
withal keeping note of the intellectual rate about me ; finding out 
this genius, and presenting him to the world, to his own modest 
dismay; or rescuing that invention from the jaws of the middle- 
man, and getting honour for the right quarter. Yes, yes, that is 
what it shall be. I will get outside myself. It is when I stay 
within myself that I find out how wretched a home has my heart 
made me. I will getoutside. Nell, tell me this—is love a curse or 
blessing? I sometimes think it is like death. A strange com- 
parison, you will say ; but, like death, it is a doorway we go through 
blindfold, whether we will or not; the bandage falls from our eyes 
and we find ourselves in heaven or hell. There is less space in 
the universe than one would think ; there must be less, for heaven 
and hell and this world of ours seem crowded and packed so close 
together, it is buta minute from one to the other. With Mark— 
oh my God! what Ihave suffered with Mark. In asingle hour, in 
that bygone summer, I have felt the little licking tongues of hell’s 
fire around my heart, and the soft balm of heaven smooth and 
kiss away all memory of them. 

I think perhaps I may be a better woman if I marry Sir Noel, 
may think farther away. Do you understand what I mean by 
that expression ?—shall not be so taken up with myself and the 
passions for good and evil, light or darkness, that have torn my 
better self to ribbons. Ue has been a sort of Juggernaut to me, 
has ridden over my soul and crushed it with all the longings and 
higher feelings of which it was capable. I have been at his 
mercy all the best years of my life—even now, though I dread to 
think it, I am at his mercy still. I struggle to shake him off, 
but I cannot—cannot, and sometimes yet could throw myself 
for love at the feet of a man I loathe. 

Ah well, the good of going over it, where is it ? 

Come on Friday. I wish you could have brought your baby ; I 
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am glad you call her baby still, it is one of the sweetest words on 
earth to a woman. What fools we women are, dear Nell; but 
sometimes we even love each other, for I love you and dearly. 


Mane. 





XVIUTI. 


Madge to Mrs. Robert Williams. 


March 27th. 
Dear Aunt Marte,— 


John would write himself, but he is tremendously busy 
to-day. We want you to hear from ourselves a bit of news that 
makes us both, and one other, very happy indeed. John and 
Nellie Hamilton are engaged. She has been staying with us 
for a week ; yesterday she left, John took her back to Worcester, 
and on his return told me that she had promised to be his wife, 
and soon. Nothing in the world could be so good for him—she 
is one of the sweetest girls on earth, made for him, and he for 
her. You cannot imagine how glad I am, for Nellie has always 
been my closest, dearest friend, and now she will be my sister 
too. 

I hope Isabel is enjoying the buying of her trousseau and looks 
forward with great joy to her wedding. We shall be delighted 
to come to it. We sent yesterday a case of Italian glass, which 
we lay at the feet of the bride and bridegroom. Isabel will find 
a note inside. 

Yours affectionately, 
Mapce Brooke. 





XIX. 


To Nellie. 
April 18th. 

Tt has been great joy to tell every one of your engagement to 
John, dear Nell; it is greater joy still to see how happy he is. 
Only I wish you would not wait till September. 

No, dear, of course not—I should not think of feeling driven 
from home because you are coming here, and I know well—it did 
not need words to tell me—how welcome I should be to you both. 
But life must and shall take some new shape. Now I cannot 
trust myself from day to day; this infatuation of love or hate 
must end. Mark is playing the old game with me—sheltering 
himself behind vague phrases, seeming to be one thing, while all 


the time something tells me that he is another, and he says no 
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word by which one can make sure. He has either been or written 
pretty often lately. If he comes he puts on an air of disapproval, 
if he writes there is a strain of half tenderness, half cynicism in 
his letters, as though I had treated him badly, almost as if he 
liked me, yet did not trust me. What does it mean? He calls 
me a woman of the world and sneers at all I do, and listens to all 
I say with an expression that maddens me. He makes me feel 
like a culprit, yet what have I done? It must and shall end; 
that is what I say to myself a hundred times a day. Nothing 
can set things right between us; yet every time I see his face 
and touch his hand I know that he could make me suffer again. 


Manae. 
XX. 
To Nellie. 
April 19th. 


It is all over. We, the little group that knew each other so 
well in bygone days, are all thinking of marrying or being given 
in marriage. 

This afternoon I accepted Sir Noel, we are to be married soon, 
before the summer is over, so:that we may go away (we shall not 
want much honeymoon) and come back and finish out the season 
together. 

Mrs. Berry called to-day, just after luncheon. She talked a 
great deal about Mark, how he had taken her to task for various 
things. Why? Her husband was dead and he thought that 
when that was so, a woman ought to be set down by her nearest 
male relation; he was the nearest one she had, so he did it. Soon 
her sons would be grown up, then no doubt they would take it 
upon themselves to direct her. It never seems to occur to her 
that a woman can steer her own course; she falls in quite 
naturally with Mark’s idea of the inferiority of her sex. 

“Still one doesn’t want to be dictated to about every little 
thing,” she said, “and that is what he would like to do; and 
then he never judges one generously. He always seems to 
think one’s motives are so mean, or so different, at any rate, 
from what they really are; I shall pity the woman he marries 
with all my heart. He is making love to little Kate Seeley now,” 
she added. What a fool I am, Nell, for my heart stood still. 

“ Who is she?” I asked. 

“She is the daughter of an old schoolfellow of mine. He met 
her at my house and made himself very agreeable—he can, you 
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know—and Mrs. Seeley invited him, and he went; but I don’t 
believe that it will really come to anything.” 

“Ts she pretty ?” 

“Oh yes, and she thinks a good deal of herself, but she is twenty 
and fresh; that is what he likes.” It set my teeth on edge. Yes, 
that is what he likes. Probably he comes here to strengthen his 
dislikings, and goes to her to strengthen his likings. Oh, Nellie, 
how I loathe him, and yet it is only yesterday that I covered the 
hand he had shaken as he said good-bye, with kisses, and listened to 
his footsteps going down the stairs, as though they were sweetest 
music in the world to me, and—Heaven help me—they were. Those 
dear footsteps—my heart will awake and beat, I think, if some day 
they pass over the place where I lie buried. 

“‘ Where does Miss Seeley live?” I asked Mrs. Berry. 

“At Richmond. Probably he only makes her an excuse to go 
down to the park of an afternoon.” 

“ Did he tell you about her ?” 

“No, her mother told me about him. I dare say she would 
like to marry him, but I don’t suppose he means to marry her. 
He always liked flirting with a girl, you know—he never means 
anything.” 

“No, of course not,” I said. “He never means anything.” 

“ He likes to amuse himself; but he never seems to think much 
of any one; I don’t believe he does.” 

I was glad she told me that, it hardened me, and made me 
shudder to remember how he had made love to me in bygone 
days. What a degradation it was. 

Sir Noel came an hour after she had gone. I welcomed him 
with thankfulness ; I could have put out my hands to him lixe 
a drowning woman. A single glance at his face showed me 
why he had come. His manner was perfect; it is always 
excessively courteous and considerate towards women, and it 
has besides a simple straightforwardness that makes one breathe 
freely. He looks good too—I felt that as I looked up at him. The 
sight of him, with all the thoughts and feelings that were upon 
me, was like a rush of cool air after a stifling madness of years. 

“‘ Miss Brooke,” he said, when we had got through our greetings, 
“T have not come to pay you an ordinary visit; but one on a matter 
of the greatest importance—that is, to me.” He spoke with 
extreme deference—all through the interview he treated me with 
more and more deference, as he became more and more convinced 
that his suit would prosper. “I have thought a good deal of how 
to put into words what I wish to say to you—into the words 
most likely to gain your sympathy and—assent; but I am afraid 
2Q2 
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my diplomatic experiences have mostly been with my own sex, 
and I may spoil my own cause by e 

He stopped for a moment, and I looked at him critically; tall 
and thin, almost soldierly in his bearing, his voice a little low 
and excessively refined in its tone. There was restfulness in the 
thought of giving my weary life over to him, yet I thought of 
Mark’s grave, almost cynical face. Oh, my love, and dream, and 
torturer whom I am for ever driving out of my life, what fiend 
is it, I wonder, that lodges in your soul and makes you so different 
from what surely God meant you to be? If only I might respect 
you, might think of you as even the vaguest ideal, though I never 
saw you again in this wide world, I could be thankful and satisfied. 
It is the scorn that kills me. 

But there stood Sir Noel, for he had risen, before me, and there 
stood I, leaning against the mantelpiece, looking idly at the 
china on it; and he had to be answered. 

“ Diplomacy is an art that men usually try to keep apart from 
women,” I said. 

“You are right,” he answered gravely, “and I will put what I 
have to say into the simplest words Iknow. Miss Brooke, will you 
do me the honour to become my wife?” His voice was coldly 
eager, there was anxiety on his face, greater courtesy than ever in 
the very attitude of his head; but of sentiment, of passion, not a 
sign. How good it was to see it. I felt as if all the love I had 
given in past years, nay, all the love that had been given me too, 
was being laid in its grave, and that these precise words were the will- 
o’-the-wisp that danced over it. I could almost hear some ghostly 
music, and fancy that it came from a distant empty church, that 
dead fingers touched the keys and brought it forth. But out- 
wardly my manner was cold and self-possessed, as courteous, too, 
as his own; we were a truly well-mannered couple as we stood 
and arranged our marriage. 

“Why do you want to marry me?” I asked curiously. 

“T have the greatest admiration and respect for you. I should 
be most proud and——” I do not know how he went on; all the 
time I was looking coldly on at the funeral of all my life’s 
romance; unknown to himself, this middle-aged diplomat with 
the thin face and iron-grey hair was conducting its funeral 
service. Suddenly I remembered the torment I had suffered once 
before when I had not dared to tell Austin Brian of the past. 

“T have a regard for you, Sir Noel,” I said, and heard with 
surprise my own voice falter, but I could not steady it; “and 
I am an ambitious woman.” 


“ Ah,” he gasped faintly. 
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“T could only be satisfied with a man who was ambitious too, 
whose career I might perhaps help, as well as share.” 

“It is what I desire,” he said in a low voice, as though he were 
making a response in church. His voice will sound like that 
perhaps when we are being married. 

“ But I want you to know,” I went on timidly, “ that though I like 
you, [am notin love.” I felt ashamed of the foolish word the 
moment it was spoken—it seemed so foreign to the matter with 
which we were concerning ourselves. 

“T am too old to ask for that,” he said with a little sigh. He 
is only fifty, Nellie; men are loved at that age, nay, long past it 
—at any age; it is a question of the man himself, not of his years, 
but I thought of the story Lady Mary had told me and understood. 
“T do not even offer it you,” he went on simply, “ only my regard, 
my admiration, to make you my first and greatest consideration 
in life—more is beyond me, it is too late.” There was a world of 
bygones in his voice; I knew that he was remembering, and 
was touched, more than I should have been had he professed to 
care for me, perhaps. Then I let go myself, and was given over 
to the fates that make one say and do what they will as they 
weave one’s history. 

“But I want you to know”—I heard myself saying with a 
strange manner that was not mine—“to know that in the past 
there were days when—when——” I rested my head down on the 
edge of the shelf, and could not go on. He put his hand on mine. 

“My dear lady,” he said gently, almost sadly, “I am asking 
you to give me your future, to share mine. Our pasts are our 
own. I cannot unbury mine, I do not ask to know yours,” and 
ke was silent. 

I looked round the room, it wore a strange air, as though it 
understood. Do you know the suggestion of still life, of listening 
that mere chairs and tables sometimes seem to have? I glanced 
| swiftly at all the familiar things. Yes, this was the end of the story. 
Never through all the years should I know—should I hear—oh, 
Nellie, to have sauntered through the woods with Mark just once 

more, though it had cost me all the old sorrow and bitterness over 

again, nay, twice again. I would have consented to bear it gladly 

at that moment when I was putting all the possibilities for ever 
away from me. Then I looked up at Sir Noel and put out my 
hand. He took it almost reyerently. 

“ Am I to understand ?” he asked, 

t “Yes,” I said, and he took the other hand too, and bending 
down kissed them both, and that was all. 
I sat by the fire for two hours after he had gone, thinking 
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it all over. The end had come, and for one last hourI would love 
Mark again, and then for ever let him go. Yes, love him, though 
I loathed him too and knew him to be a coward, as men are some- 
times with a cowardice they only make known to women. John 
said the other day with a reluctance that showed it was forced 
from him, “I think Mark is rather a cad, you know.” I said 
nothing, for it was true; yet, oh, the hardness of tearing his 
fingers from about my heart. I shall have money with Sir Noel, 
heaps of it, position, comfort, and ease all my life long. Ishall bea 
personage more and more, for he is a man who will never be 
satisfied if he does not safely but steadily press forward. But oh 
to have been and had none of these things and to have married 
Mark! He lives in lodgings, pays his landlady two or three 
pounds a week, perhaps, and grumbles at her cooking ; yet to have 
shared that life with him instead of the one to which I am giving 
myself—no, not myself, but some one that has taken its place. 
Or if he had been poorest poor, a labourer on the estate of the 
man I am going to marry, and we had lived in one of the little 
cottages, I could have been the happiest, most blessed woman 
alive. To have cooked his food and washed his clothes, have 
waited on him, watched for him, obeyed him. I would not have 
complained though he had been cruel, though he had sworn at 
me and cuffed me. I would have wept in secret and waited for 
that dear moment when he forgave me, and I might hear him say 
he loved me again and feel that it was heaven. But there, there, 
it is all finished, let it be. 

I do not know how late it was when Janet came in. 

“Tam going to marry Sir Noel,” I told her. 

“Thank God,” she said, “for he looks like a true man and 
honest gentleman ;” and she came and kissed me and smoothed 
my hair, and I wished that she were smoothing it for my coffin. 
Yet I am content and would have nothing different from what 
it is. 

Good-night, dear Nell. I am very tired. Perhaps I may 
sleep. 


Manace. 





XXII, 
To Nellie. 
April 23rd. 


Before I go to sleep I must tell you about this day, dear Nell. 
It finishes all. First, know that things are to be hurried on, 
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we are to be married, Noel and I, on the 1st June. It is to be 
as smart a function as we can make it; but of course John has 
told you, and you must come up as soon as you can and help me. 
Now for the rest. 

The morning after I wrote last, my engagement was announced 
in the Post. It brought quantities of letters, of course—among 
them, one from Mark. 

My heart sank when I saw his letter, I would not open it, 
I decided ; after all, it was an example that he had set me. So 
swiftly I put it into the fire, and watched it burn, and felt my 
heart lighten as it turned to tinder. 

Two days went by. Another letter. Doggedly I put it into 
the fire again and held it down. To-day he himself came ; it is 
always the same, my heart beat quickly as he entered, my voice 
was no longer under my control. Shall I ever get rid of this 
madness ? 

“Why didn’t you answer my letters?” he asked. 

“T burnt them. I am tired of congratulations,” I said. 

“T didn’t send any,” he answered, and looked at me in the old 
tormenting manner. “I told you the other day that you were 
inconstant,” he went on; “ now, you see, I was right.” 

I turned and faced him. 

“To whom have I been inconstant ?” I asked. 

“You had better answer that question yourself.” 

His feacing made me ache with scorn. 

“‘ Have I been inconstant to you ?” 

“Well, yes, I should say so.” 

That was enough, I feared he might go, so I stood up and spoke 
quickly. 

“Tt is false,” I said. “ Let us speak plainly, while the chance 
is with us, and this last time that I hope we may ever speak at 
all. I was never bound to you—never ; you never said a word to 
me, never one that bound you to me or me to you.” 

“Words?” he said cynically. 

““Yes—words. All the bonds that the world recognises are 
made of words. Long ago, when I was a girl, you made love to 
me, you kissed me that night at Poona.” 

“Yes,” he said, with a satisfaction that was gall to me, and yet 
spurred me to go on, “I did.” 

“T thought you loved me then, and on board ship, and after- 
wards in London. “Do you remember when we went to the 
studio that first day of all——” 

“Perfectly,” he said calmly. 
“You made love to me then, and wrung admissions from me, 
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but made none yourself, you took care to make none. You were 
always cautious; I have seen that in looking back; but I 
remember how you tortured me, saying I did not care for you, 
till I cried at last, ‘I do, I do, dreadfully!’ I wish my tongue 
had been burnt before it said the words.” 

“They were not true, I suppose?” he asked politely, with a 
shade of curiosity in his voice. 

“They were indeed; for I did love you all those days, and 
months and months before, and long, long afterwards, till 
Oh, I don’t know till when. And all that summer on the river, 
when we were together every day, and you treated me as if we 
were never to be apart again, and spoke of the future as if we 
were going to spend it together P 

“ Precisely,” he remarked. 

“ Of course I loved you with all my heart and soul, with all my 
life. I should have been like one of those poor souls we are not 
allowed to speak to openly, if I could be all that I was to you and 
not care. Did you think me bad and fast and wicked, since you 
could treat me so? I have often wondered.” 

“No, I did not,” he interrupted. 

“Men don’t make love to girls they have known all their lives, 
as you had known me, as you made love to me; they don’t treat 
them as you did me, unless they love them and want to marry 
then.” 

“ Perhaps I did,” he said calmly. 

“Or unless they think them what I have said. Did you think 
me that? For I was not, Mark; I was too innocent then to 
know right from wrong, and trusted you wholly. When the 


summer was over you grew cool, you were tired of me, you had 
had enough——” 


“ Perhaps,” he said. 

“ You talked of my marrying some day; you hoped I should be 
married to some one who would be as fond and proud of me as he 
ought to be; you talked of your future travels, and of our lives as 
separate ways. It nearly broke my heart: the shame, the sorrow 
of it, and the misery that was mine.” 

“Well?” he said, in an interested voice, waiting for me to go 
on. 

“I wrote to you once about the picture we were to paint 
together; you replied that we would do it farther on in life, when 
we were both married, if I liked your wife and you liked my 
husband.” 

“Tt would hardly have come off otherwise,” he said. 

“You left me, you were cold and distant, you gave me to 
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understand that together our lives had finished. When you came 
to London, after months of absence, you did not even come near me. 
Then one night, in sheer despair and misery—how, God knows— 
I got engaged to Austin Brian. I wrote and told you, and could 
say by heart every word of the letter you sent back; you advised 
me to keep to the engagement, though I had told you how it 
fretted me. You were sorry when it was broken off, and all the 
time you never made a sign by which I could suppose that you 
eared. Long afterwards you met me and taunted me with having 
been false to you, but in roundabout ways, so that I could not speak 
out. Now you have come back, you have been about the house, 
you have called me inconstant and so on; but you have made no 
sign of caring for me, and now again you come and taunt me. 
Oh, it is too much. It was only the other day too that I heard 
you were making love to some one else—some one at Richmond.” 

“She is very pretty,” he remarked calmly. 

“Go to her and leave me to my life. I loved you in bygone 
days—God knows I did, Mark. I was not a wicked woman, I 
only gave my life and heart and soul to the man who was all the 
world to me, for you have been that; I would have died for you in 
days gone by, and I should be ashamed indeed if it had not been 
so. It is my justification. I don’t hate you now, but in my heart 
I have a scorn for you that is boundless—a scorn that shakes 
me.” 

He hardly seemed to hear me. 

“T really was fond of you in the studio days,” he said 
reflectively ; “and afterwards by the river too, but I grew tired 
of that before the summer was over. I was bored. I remember 
seeing a girl once with very bright eyes ; she was landing just as 
we put off, and I thought how much an hour or two with her 
would pick me up, and then the winter after that you did not 
look well, you went off rather, you were getting older, I suppose.” 

“Oh, Mark, was it just my youth and bloom that took your 
fancy ? You never had any real love for me—never any in the 
world?” 

“Of course one likes a pretty girl,” he answered. “ And then, 
I am not sentimental; love is not in my way, and marrying 
isn’t.” 

“But your idea was that I should keep true to you, while you 
should in no way be bound, in no way be true to me.” 

“ Precisely, that is what I meant,” he said, withasmile. Then 
he went on reflectively: “ But I certainly liked you better than 

any woman I had ever seen at one time, and perhaps I do now—I 
don’t know or wish to know. Still, since I have returned, I must 
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frankly own that I have found you thoroughly disagreeable, and 
really I don’t see the least use in our going on.” 

“Going on with what?” 

“ Well, with—with nothing.” 

“ Tf you did care for me in bygone days, why didn’t you say so?” 

“T suppose I didn’t want to be answered.” 

“Or raise a finger to prevent my marrying or getting 
engaged ?” 

“TI did not care to.” 

“Then why have you taunted me with being false to you, and 
what have you to do with my future, or I with yours ?” 

“Nothing,” he said again, with the calmness and the smile that 
maddened me; “you are taking an old gentleman with an iron- 
grey moustache to yourself. He will have to do with your future, 
I suppose.” 

“ While you make love to the young lady at Richmond.” 

“Probably ; till I grow tired of her. Then I must find some 
one else who is pretty.” I could bear it no longer. 

“Mark,” I said desperately, “go away, please go away. I 
cannot bear it any longer.” 

“ Oh, certainly,” he answered, with a look of almost amusement. 
“But it is not very polite to treat an old friend so; but perhaps 
you are expecting—your new friend——” 

“Yes, perhaps,” I said entreatingly ; “only go. I cannot bear 
it any longer.” 

“ Well, good-bye, your manners are very bad, that I must say. 
I hope they will improve when you are Lady Franks.” He shook 
hands. I listened again, that last, last time as he went down the 
stairs—for he shall never come up them more—but I listened now 
with a sigh of relief, of thankfulness. I covered my face with 
my hands, and a strange peace, an almost joy stole into my heart. 
Dear God, how good you have been to me. If I had married him 
I should have died of loathing and of scorn. It is all over, dear 
Nell. This is the end of the story. 

24th. 


I am so glad to hear that you and John are to be married a 
month sooner. You will enjoy Switzerland. 

No, dear, Noel and I are going to Paris after our wedding on 
the 1st of June. Some one offered us a country-seat to honey- 
moon in, but we declined. The country is for lovers, not for him 
and me; we want a gay city like Paris, with plays to go to and 
dinners to eat. Weshall be excellent companions—I look forward 
to it, 1am almost merry. Oh, Nellie, I am going to be content. 
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XXII. 
To Nell. 


AFTER FOUR YEARS. 


Sept. 17th, 1888. 


Dearest NELL,— 

We were so sorry not to ses you with John. We will take 
excellent care of him and send him back on Tuesday with as 
many birds as he will carry. Ilong tosee you, dear. Wedo not go 
to town till the session begins, but you and I will have a pleasant 
winter and be much together. Kiss the baby, and tell little May 
that I think of her. 

There is something I have often wanted to ask you; I will do 
so now. It is, did you destroy all those foolish letters I wrote 
you years ago about Mark Cuthbertson? Ihope you did; tell me 
when you write. What a mad infatuation it was. Sometimes I 
look back on it with horror. It was like a madness. How 
thankful I am that it ended at last. By the way, asI told you 
the history of it with so many details, you ought to know the 
climax. I could not bring myself to mention it on my wedding- 
day, and I have never really had a chance since—you and John 
have been such gad-abouts since your marriage. It is an absurd 
climax—I have laughed at it since, but I thought it very tragic at 
the time. Three or four days before my marriage Mark sent me 
a wedding-present. It was a little ebony clock like that which 
used to strike the hours in the studio, while the twilight stole in 
and we sat on the bamboo chairs watching the crackling wood- 
fire. The sight of it stupefied me, and made me shudder; it 
thrilled me with a something that was almost like fright. I 
thought at first that I would send it back, but I could not; to 
keep it was impossible. I walked up and down looking at it half 
scared. What follows is like a farce. But I wrapped it up and 
went next day to the place where we had spent that happy 
summer. I walked from the train towards the river, past the 
empty cottage where Janet and I had stayed. I stopped at the 
Swan, and, saying that I wanted to dig up a root, borrowed a 
trowel. Then I took a boat and rowed to the island where we 
had gone so often in bygone days. I made the boat fast, landed, 
threaded my way through the underwood to the oak-tree beneath 
which we had spent so many hours. I dug a hole, deep—deep, it 
was the hardest work my hands ever did, and then I buried Mark’s 
present. I covered it tightly down and turfed the ground over 
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again. Itis therenow, I suppose—I wonder howitlooks. Before 
I put it into its grave I wound it up. I heard it strike as I filled 
up the hole with earth, and the muffled sound frightened me. 
Now and then I think of it buried in the ground under the 
oak-tree on the silent island; and I get a fantastic notion that 
one day, perhaps, the world as it goes round and round and 
round, may somehow turn the wheels of the poor little clock and 
set it going again, and when that is so, I may love Mark once 
more, and he will love me back again; but never till then. But 
I only think of the clock, never of him, and, thank God, Nell, J 
am content. 

Yes, you are right, I am proudof Noel. We keep our compact; 
love and sentiment are ghosts to us both, and we have nothing in 
common with ghosts; but we are excellent friends and good 
companions. I like my big London house and the amusing mixed 
parties it is the fashion to give. I think sometimes of the dim 
crowd on the pavement outside and wish I could bring that in too. 
I like our little dinners to Tories past their prime, or to Radicals 
who are coming on, or the big ones which are carefully arranged 
so as to contain many elements. We went to the New Club one 
night last season—did I tell you ?—but in spite of the people we 
met and knew, all trying to look rowdy, we could not stand it, and 
came away. Yes, I am satisfied, more and more ambitious for 
Noel, proud of my own salon and the men on both sides of the 
way who come to it; gradually it will grow to be a power. 

A child? Children are very well for lovers like you and John. 
For Noel and me—well, he has a nephew, a tall thin boy who is 
now at Eton. He will be made much of later. And there is 
your little May; some day, perhaps, I may be her chaperon if you 
will let me, and I will keep all but eligible men far away from 
her. What else? Oh, dear Nell, there is nothing else; but I 
am satisfied. 


THE END. 
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